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The Problem of the Depressed Areas 
in Great Britain 


by 
E. D. McCattum 


Armstrong College, University of Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Perhaps the most characteristic feature of unemployment in 
Great Britain since the war is its persistent concentration in cer- 
tain industrial areas of the country. In years of prosperity and 
years of depression alike, unemployment has been twice as severe 
in these areas as in the rest of the country. Their principal 
industries seem to be permanently unable to employ the number 
of trained and efficient industrial workers available ; this creates 
a position whose seriousness must continue to require attention, 
even if the present signs of economic recovery are maintained 
throughout the country as a whole. It is this situation which 
creates what has here been called “ the problem of the depressed 
areas”. In the following article the author analyses the nature 
and extent of this problem, studies the lines along which a solu- 
tion is being or might be worked out, and examines the conse- 
quences to the depressed areas of certain features of national 
and international economic policy. 


HE appointment of four special Commissioners by the 
National Government in April 1934, to recommend to the 
Government measures for the improvement and alleviation of the 
economic and social condition of certain districts in South-West 
Scotland, the North-West and North-East Coast of England and 
South Wales, suggests that the problem of the depressed areas of 
Great Britain is about to receive more attention in the immediate 
future than it has in the past. Hitherto Government action has 
been confined to financial expedients designed mainly to relieve 
local authorities in depressed areas of part.of the burden of poor 
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relief, to a policy of industrial transference on a small scale from 
some coal-mining areas, to an appeal to local authorities in non- 
depressed areas to help to alleviate the distress among the people 
in less fortunate areas, and to the encouragement wherever 
possible of oversea migration. Indeed, the effect of certain major 
aspects of Government nationalistic economic policy, particularly 
monetary policy and tariff policy, has been as likely to worsen 
the position of the depressed areas as to aid it. In the circum- 
stances a general review of the problem of the depressed areas 
is urgent. It is the object of this article to contribute to this end 
by endeavouring to bring about a wider appreciation of the 
difficulties with which the so-called depressed areas of Great 
Britain, namely, South-West Scotland, the North-East Coast, 
Lancashire, Merseyside and South Wales, are confronted. 
There are two principal ways in which the consideration of 
the problem may be approached. It is possible on the one hand 
to consider in turn the position of each of the depressed areas, 
and on the other to look at the problem in a general way without 
dealing specifically with the position of any one area. The first 
method was in fact that adopted in the preparation of the Indus- 
trial Surveys of the South-West of Scotland, the North-East 
Coast, Lancashire, Merseyside and South Wales, made for the 
Board of Trade by members of the staff of the Economics 
Departments of the Universities in these areas in 1931. The 
reports of these investigations, which were published in 1932, 
were directed to include: (a) a survey of the present industrial 
position of the areas; (b) the prospects of early expansion and 
new development, having regard particularly to new industrial 
developments within recent years; and (c) so far as practicable 
an assessment of the prospective employment capacity of the 
various industries in the areas as a basis for an estimate of the 
volume of labour likely to be surplus to the requirements of 
individual industries within the next few years. In view, first, 
of the great differences in the industrial and social structure of 
the various depressed areas and of the large number of questions 
which would therefore have to be considered if this first method 
were followed here, and secondly, of the fact just indicated that 
this is the method of investigation followed in the Industrial 
Surveys, it would seem preferable to adopt the second method. 
For the purpose of this review, therefore, attention is concentrated 
upon three general aspects of the subject, namely : (1) the nature 
and extent of the problem of the depressed areas; (2) the lines 
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along which a solution of the problem is being or could be 
worked out, including under this heading an account of the 
methods by which the depressed areas are adjusting themselves 
to the changed circumstances of the post-war world; and (3) a 
brief indication of the consequences to the depressed areas of 
certain features of present national and international economic 
policy. In a final section the principal conclusions which emerge 
from this study are set out and the need for positive action is 


suggested. 


THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


First, with regard to the nature of the problem, there can be 
no doubt that the problem of the depressed areas is the problem 
of the post-war unemployment in Great Britain. It is well known 
that since the end of the war the principal export industries of 
the country, namely, coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, heavy 
engineering and the textile industries, have been operating at a 
level of activity much below their pre-war and wartime level, 
and below their present capacity in equipment and labour supply. 
A very large part of the volume of unemployment in Great 
Britain since the end of the war has been concentrated in these 
industries.* Now, on account mainly of natural physical con- 
ditions these industries are highly localised in a few areas of the 
country, namely, in the South-West of Scotland, in the North- 
East, North-West and Lancashire districts of England and in 
South Wales. In these areas, therefore, the volume of unemploy- 
ment has been high absolutely and in relation both to the volume 
of unemplcyment in other parts of the country and to the total 
number of workpeople in these districts. In the words of the 
report of the Industrial Transference Board ?, “ the outstanding 
feature of unemployment in the heavy industries is that it is 
‘frozen’ by its close concentration in or about the coalfields in 
areas of comparatively small extent”. 

This condition has prevailed persistently since the end of the 
war. Even in the years of greatest post-war activity which these 
areas experienced, namely, 1924 and 1929, the burden of 
unemployment was much greater than that which prevailed in 
the non-depressed areas and greatly in excess of even the worst 





1 Cf. Final Report of the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, pp. 82- 
84. Cmd. 4185. 
2 Page 15. Cmd. 3156. 1928. 
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experience of the immediate pre-war years. In the years of 
general economic depression since 1929 the volume of unemploy- 
ment in these areas, as in the country as a whole, has increased 
very greatly. 

Thus the central feature of the problem of the depressed areas 
it that in them there is concentrated a large number of highly 
trained and efficient industrial workers for whom the principal 
industries are unable and are likely to continue to be unable to 
provide opportunities for employment even in years of good 
trade. Of the seriousness of this position there can be no doubt. 
As the Industrial Transference Board points out, apart from the 
tragedy that has overtaken whole communities, “ chronic unem- 
ployment in the depressed areas lies like a cloud over the whole 
industrial horizon and lower over all industrial discussions. ” * 
The problem which confronts the depressed areas, therefore, is 
that of readjusting their internal economic and social structure to 
meet the changed conditions of the post-war world. 

The extent of the problem is revealed in the statistics, obtained 
by the Ministry of Labour in the working of the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts, showing the geographical distribution by “ Indus- 
trial Survey” areas of the insured and unemployed insured 
population of Great Britain in 1929, 1931, 1932 and 1933, and in 
the estimates (based mainly upon unemployment insurance data) 
contained in the five Industrial Surveys of the number of surplus 
workers in each of these areas. This material provides a quanti- 
talive measure of the economic position of the depressed areas. 
Let us examine first the unemployment insurance statistics set 
out in tables A and B of the Appendix.? In the first place it will 
be seen that in the good years 1924 and 1929 there was a block 
of about 500,000 persons unemployed in the depressed areas and 
another block of about 600,000 persons unemployed in the non- 
depressed areas, or more accurately in areas outside the five 
geographical regions whose economic position is examined in 
detail in the Industrial Surveys. It is unfortunate that no analysis 
of the precise geographical distribution of this latter part of the 
total volume of unemployment in Great Britain has been made, 
although the material is available in the unemployment insur- 
ance statistics. Indeed, it is to be regretted that the number of 
Surveys has not been increased so as to cover all the principal 





1 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
2 See below, p. 156. 
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industrial districts of the country. The New Survey of London 
Life and Labour and the unofficial Industrial Survey of Cumber- 
land and Furness by Messrs. Jewkes and Winterbottom provide 
information about the London area and the North-West of 
England, but concerning the economic condition of the industries 
employing large numbers of people in South Yorkshire, the 
Midlands and the eastern industrial areas of Scotland, com- 
paratively little accurate information is available. The areas 
referred to in this article as non-depressed undoubtedly include a 
number of districts where unemployment is high, but they 
appear to be situated in regions which have suffered less than 
the five areas surveyed for the Board of Trade. 

In the second place, it is evident that during the course of 
the world economic depression which began in 1930 the volume 
of unemployment, both in the depressed areas and in the country 
as a whole, has been more than double that of the years 1924 
and 1929. 

In the third place, it is made clear by the figures in table I 
(which have been derived from those in the Appendix) that in 
every year almost half of the total volume of unemployment in 
the country has been concentrated in five areas which account 
for less than one-third of the total insured population. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE INSURED AND UNEMPLOYED 
INSURED POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN BY “ INDUSTRIAL 
SURVEY ” AREAS, 1924-1933 

































































Insured Unemployed insured 
“ Industrial Survey ” 
area 

1924 1929 1931 1932 1933 1924 1929 1931 1932 1933 

South-West Scot- 
land 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.7 5.7 9.6 7.9 8.9 8.3 8.9 
North-East Coast 6.2 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.7 8.6 8.9 9.2 9.7 | 10.6 
Lancashire 12.2 12.4; 12.1 11.9 11.7 16.2 15.9 16.9; 18.9] 138.6 
Merseyside 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 5.8 5.8 4.2 8.9 4.4 
South Wales 4.5 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 7.3 9.1 6.2 7.2 7.5 

Total for above 
areas 32.1 31.2; 80.6; 30.4; 80.1 47.5 | 47.1 45.4 | 48.0| 45.0 
Other areas 67.9 | 68.8 | 69.4; 69.6) 69.9; 52.5) 52.9) 54.6)| 57.0) 55.0 

Great Britain 
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It is this concentration of unemployment which constitutes 
the problem of the depressed areas. The inequality in the 
distribution of unemployment is still further emphasised if the 
volume of unemployment is related to the Census population 
rather than to the insured population. 

Table II brings the proportion of the total volume of unem- 
ployment borne by each area into relation with the proportion 
of the total population of the country enumerated in each of 
these areas at the Census of 1931. Almost half of the total 
volume of unemployment is concentrated in areas containing 
little more than one-quarter of the population of the country. 
Evidently a larger proportion of the population is insured against 
unemployment in the depressed areas than in other parts of the 
country. In view of the importance in the non-depressed areas 
of non-insured occupations, particularly agricultural work and 
domestic service, this is only to be expected. 


TABLE Il. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND OF THE 
WHOLE POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 





Unemployment Population, 1931 





1929 1931 Per cent. Millions 





South-West Scotland 7.9 8.9 4.9 
North-East Coast ' 9.2 5.6 
Lancashire : 9.4 
Merseyside . ‘ 2.9 
South Wales " : 4.0 





Total for above areas 





Great Britain 























In the fourth place, the increase in the number of persons 
insured in the depressed areas has been at a much lower rate 
than the increase in other parts of the country. This feature of 
the post-war economic history of Great Britain is manifest in the 
data set out in table III. The difference in the rates of increase 


is striking. 
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TABLE III. NUMBER OF PERSONS INSURED IN THE “ INDUSTRIAL SURVEY ” 
AREAS AND IN OTHER AREAS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1924 AND 1988 





Number of persons insured * Increase 





1924 1933 Number Per cent. 





“ Industrial Survey’ area| 3,659,000 3,801,000 142,000 


Other areas 7,745,000 8,819,000 1,074,000 





Great Britain | 11,404,000 12,620,000 1,216,000 























* Aged 16 and over in 1924, and aged 16-64 in 1933. 


Thus, while the number of persons insured in the depressed 
areas has increased by only 3.9 per cent. between 1924 and 1933, 
the insured population of other parts of the country has increased 
by no less than 13.9 per cent., while the increase in the case of 
Great Britain as a whole has been 10.7 per cent. Further 
examination of the figures in table A of the Appendix reveals 
the significant fact that by far the greater part of the increase in 


the number of persons insured in the depressed areas has taken 
place since 1929, i.e. during the period of acute depression. 
Between 1924 and 1929 the increase in the number of persons 
insured in this area was small, only 35,000, while between 1929 
and 1933 the increase has amounted to 107,000 persons. There 
can be little doubt that in the depressed areas this increase is 
attributable largely to the retention within the unemployment 
insurance scheme, through the relaxations in the conditions for 
the receipt of benefit introduced by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of 1930, of persons who would otherwise have passed out of 
the scheme. In effect, therefore, there has been little or no 
addition during the past decade to the opportunities for employ- 
ment in the depressed areas as a whole. 

In the fifth place, if attention is directed to the number of 
persons in employment (defined as the difference between the 
number of persons insured and the number of insured persons 
recorded as unemployed), the great difference in the economic 
position of the depressed and non-depressed areas is at once 
apparent. It is remarkable (neglecting the small discrepancy 
occasioned by the exclusion of persons over 65 years in the years 
after 1927) that, as can be seen from table IV, while there were 
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actually 4 per cent. more insured persons in employment in the 
non-depressed areas in 1933 (one of the worst years of the 
depression) than there had been in 1924 (a fairly normal post- 
war year in Great Britain), in the depressed areas there were 
14.4 per cent. fewer persons in employment. 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF EMPLOYED INSURED PERSONS IN THE 
“INDUSTRIAL SURVEY” AREAS AND IN OTHER AREAS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1924, 1929 AND 193838 





Number of employed insured Increase Decrease 
persons (thousands) ? 1924-1929 1929-1933 





1924 1929 1933 (theneantel Per cent. | (ghoussnds)| Per cent. 





“Industrial Survey” areas | 38,162 | 38,162 | 2,707 
Other areas 7,197 7,544 7,484 





Great Britain 10,359 | 10,706 | 10,191 347 
































2 Aged 16 and over in 1924, and aged 16-64 in 1929 and 1933. 


The division of the interval 1924-1933 into the two portions 
1924-1929 and 1929-1933 shows that between 1924 and 1929 the 
volume of employment in the depressed areas remained station- 
ary at 3,162,000 persons, whereas in the other districts of Great 
Britain the volume of employment increased from 7,197,000 
persons to 7,544,000 persons or by 4.8 per cent. In the second 
part of the interval, i.e. 1929 to 1933, the volume of employment 
in the depressed areas declined by 455,000 persons or 14.4 per 
cent., whereas in the non-depressed areas the decline was almost 
negligible, amounting to only 60,000 persons or 0.8 per cent. 

Finally, the unemployment insurance statistics make it pos- 
sible to measure the incidence of unemployment upon each of 
the depressed areas separately and as a group, and to compare 
the burden which post-war unemployment has imposed upon 
them with that which it has imposed upon other parts of the 
country and upon Great Britain as a whole. Table V exhibits 
the proportion of the insured population of each of the depressed 
areas, of the five depressed areas taken together, of the non- 
depressed areas (i.e. areas other than the five “Industrial Survey” 
areas) and of the whole country, recorded as unemployed in 
certain years between 1924 and 1933. 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG INSURED PERSONS 
IN THE DEPRESSED AREAS AND IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1924-19383 









Percentage of unemployment 








1929 








1931 


1932 





South-West Scotland 





North-East Coast 
Lancashire 








Merseyside 






South Wales 


Total for above areas 


12.8 


12.1 


17.4 


14.9 





12.8 
14.5 
12.3 
16.4 


21.5 


82.0 





34.2 


29.5 


28.1 


83.5 


82.1 


87.1 


25.8 


27.6 


40.0 







80.1 


85.7 





22.5 





27.4 


87.6 








81.3 





$1.2 
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Other areas 





Great Britain 


























There are two significant features of this table. Over the 
entire period the incidence of unemployment has been about 
twice as heavy in the depressed areas as in the non-depressed 
areas. In the good years 1924 and 1929 approximately 14 per 
cent. of the insured workers in the former areas were unem- 
ployed, compared with approximately 7 per cent. in the latter, 
while in the three years of world economic depression the pro- 
portions have been about 30 per cent. and 16 per cent. respectively. 
There is an appreciable difference in the unemployment experience 
of the separate depressed areas. South Wales, the North-East 
Coast and the South-West of Scotland appear to have suffered 
more than Lancashire and Merseyside. 

Next, on the basis of the estimates contained in the reports 
cf the Industrial Surveys an estimate can be made of the number 
of surplus workers in the depressed areas as a whole. 

Table VI brings together: (1) the number of surplus workers 
in each depressed area according to the estimates made in the 
various Industrial Surveys and an estimate of the total number 
of surplus workers in Great Britainas a whole; (2) the minimum 
volume of unemployment experienced by each area since 1923 ; 
and (3) the volume of unemployment in each area in 1924, the 
year in which the aggregate volume of unemployment in the five 
depressed areas was lowest. It will be seen that there are estimated 
to be almost 350,000 surplus workers in the five areas whose 
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TABLE VI. ESTIMATED SURPLUS OF INSURED WORKERS AND MINIMUM 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE “ INDUSTRIAL SURVEY ” AREAS 





imat —_ 
ae" Minimum unemployment |Unemployment 


workers since 1923 * in 1924 * 





South-West Scotland 100,000 90,000 (1927) 101,000 
North-East Coast 64,000 90,000 (1923) 90,000 
Lancashire 160,000 138,000 (1927) 169,000 
Merseyside 26,000 54,000 (1927) 61,000 


South Wales 50,000 26,000 (1923) 76,000 





Total for above areas 349,000 398,000 497,000 








Great Britain 775,000 * 1,039,000 * (1927) 1,045,000 

















1 Insured persons aged 16 and over. 

* The year in which the aggregate volume of unemployment in the depressed areas was a 
minimum. Persons aged 16 and over. , 

* Minimum unemployment less number who would have been unemployed if pre-war 
trade union unemployment experience (2.1 per cent. in 1913) had prevailed in 1931. 

* 546,000 of this number were in the depressed areas. 


position was investigated in 1931. This number is reasonably 
close to the sum of the figures for the minimum unemployment 
experienced in each separate area since 1923 (398,000) reduced 
by 80,000 to allow for a minimum labour reserve in an insured 
population of 3,828,000, or 318,000 persons. If the further 
estimate of 775,000 persons as the total number of surplus 
workers in Great Britain is accepted as a rough approximation 
to the truth, then almost one-half of the total number of surplus 
workers in Great Britain are concentrated in the depressed areas. 
Actually the proportion works out at 45.1 per cent.—a proportion 
which is in very close agreement with the proportion, exhibited 
in table I, of the total number of unemployed persons in these 
areas in the years from 1924 to 1933. 

There is another way in which it is possible to arrive at an 
approximate estimate of the surplus of insured workers in the 
depressed areas, namely, by reducing the minimum aggregate 
volume of unemployment experience in these areas since the war 
by the amount of the minimum reserve army required for the 
industries of these areas on pre-war experience. On this basis 
the surplus works out at some 417,000 persons (i.e. 497,000 less 
80,000 or 2.1 per cent. of the 3,828,000 persons insured in the 
depressed areas in 1931). The surplus estimated in this way 
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exceeds the aggregate of the estimates of the surplus according 
to the Industrial Surveys. In view of the difference in the 
methods of estimating the surplus the agreement is however 
sufficiently close to give confidence in the trustworthiness of the 
Survey estimate of 350,000. It is fairly certain that this estimate 
does not exaggerate the position. Thus it can be said that in the 
depressed areas almost 1 in 10 of the insured population is 
surplus to the needs of local industry. 

The volume of surplus labour in the depressed areas, estimated 
at some 350,000 persons of whom. about 43,000 are females, 
cannot, of course, be regarded as a separate and unchanging 
mass of workpeople. Like the total volume of unemployment in 
the country it is not composed of a mass of identical individuals 
continuously unemployed but is a constantly varying collection. * 
It is certain that in the case of the surplus in the depressed areas 
and elsewhere, as in the case of the unemployed generally, only 
a small proportion has been continuously unemployed for any 
considerable period. This factor, however, does not reduce the 
magnitude of the problem; it complicates it. 


LINES OF ADJUSTMENT 


We turn next to a brief consideration of some of the possible 
lines along which a solution, whole or partial, of the problem of 
the depressed areas may be found. The first and most obvious 
possibility is that of a recovery of the industries upon which 
the economic welfare of these areas has hitherto depended. 
There are really two possibilities here, only one of which 
appears probable. 

First, there is ground for hope that that part of the volume 
of unemployment of the depressed areas which is attributable to 
the present economic depression will disappear with the restora- 
tion of world trade and world economic activity. It is of course 
impossible to say even approximately when this condition will 
be fulfilled, but there are signs that the worst of the depression 
has been passed and that in this and other countries the trade 
cycle has entered upon the recovery phase. There can be no 
doubt that general economic recovery will bring very great 
alleviation to the depressed areas, for, as we have seen, the major 
part of their present volume of unemployment is directly attribut- 





1 Cf. Final Report of the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Ch. I. 
Cmd. 4185. i 
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able to the depression which set in in 1930. How far economic 
recovery will extend depends upon the willingness and ability 
of this and other countries to adjust certain fundamental 
economic and political difficulties which at present obstruct the 
path to recovery. In particular recovery must wait upon the 
willingness of the industrial and commercial nations of the 
world to stabilise their currencies, reduce barriers and restric- 
tions to trade, and adjust the outstanding political difficulties 
connected with disarmament and international debts. 

The second possibility, namely, the restoration of pre-war 
maximum activity of the principal industries of the areas, is not 
likely to be realised. The main reasons for this judgment are 
well known. The pre-war industrial position of the now 
depressed areas was built upon five main industries, namely, 
coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding, engineering, mainly of the 
heavy kind, and cotton, and all of them in turn were largely 
engaged in the export trade. During the war the capacity of 
these industries was increased to meet wartime requirements and 
at the same time oversea countries were compelled to seek new 
sources of supply either in countries other than Great Britain or 
by the development of local resources. Since the war the reappear- 
ance in almost every important country of economic nation- 
alism, involving restrictions on trade and artificial encourage- 
ment of national industrial development, has added greatly to 
the productive capacity of these industries throughout the world ; 
and at the same time inventions and technical improvements 
have provided new means of satisfying old wants and have also 
made it possible to supply existing wants with a considerably 
reduced volume of direct labour. In consequence, the areas of 
the country where these industries are mainly situated are faced 
with the problem of scaling down to meet a diminished demand 
which is likely to be permanent, rather than one of expansion 
in their principal industries. This constitutes the kernel of the 
pest-war economic problem of all the depressed areas without 
exception. Further, the process of readjustment through reorgan- 
isation, amalgamations, improvements and additions to equip- 
ment has greatly increased technical efficiency and has, there- 
fore, in many cases appeared to increase the difficulties of the 
areas. The truth would seem to be, however, that without re- 
adjustment the difficulties would be even greater than they are. 

The problem of readjusment is more acute in some cases than 
in others. It appears from the reports of the Industrial Surveys 
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that in the years since the end of the war at any rate, and almost 
certainly compared with the immediate pre-war years, for which 
unfortunately no comparable data are available, South Wales 
and the North-East Coast have suffered most. In both these 
regions the total volume of employment was less in 1929 than it 
had been in 1924. In Lancashire and South-West Scotland there 
was a somewhat larger number of insured persons in employ- 
ment in 1929 than in 1923 and in 1924. This is also true of the 
Cumberland and Furness area according to the report* which 
Messrs. Jewkes and Winterbottom have recently published on 
the industrial position of that area, and it is true also of the 
Merseyside area. The explanation of this difference is, of course, 
that the two former areas, South Wales and the North-East 
Coast, are more highly specialised and more dependent on 
export markets than the others, and that the expansion which 
has undoubtedly taken place in some industries, noticeably in 
road transport, the distributive trades and various miscellaneous 
services, has not been as great a makeweight in these areas as 
in those in which the total volume of employment has increased 
since the early post-war years. But in every case, even in the 
areas in which more persons were employed in 1929 than in the 
early post-war years, there exists a surplus of employable labour. 

This brings us to consider in a few words a second possible 
line of solution for some part of the problem of the depressed 
areas, namely, the expansion of those industries and services 
which have been growing in all parts of the country, such as 
the distributive trades, catering trades, public utility services and 
numerous other services providing goods and services direct to 
the consumer. Expansion has taken place even in the depressed 
areas in several of the industries which are growing throughout 
the country, but in none of the depressed areas has the growth 
of the expanding industries been sufficiently great to absorb both 
the number of workpeople displaced from the basic industries 
and the number of new potential recruits to industry from an 
increase in the population of working ages. Nor is it likely that 
the industries and services in which expansion has occurred will 
ever grow in size sufficiently to provide opportunities for employ- 
ment for the surplus workers in the basic industries of the de- 
pressed areas. The reason for this is that the expanding indus- 
tries are mainly engaged in providing directly for the wants of 





1 An Industrial Survey of Cumberland and Furness, 1933. 
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consumers in the areas which they serve, and are not in the 
main of the kind which might be expected to develop into highly 
specialised local industries making supplies for consumers in 
other parts of the country and abroad. Although no complete 
solution of the problem can be expected along this line there is 
no doubt that the expansion of the distributive trades and of 
various miscellaneous service industries has helped to mitigate 
the severity of the economic-change in the depressed areas. 
The establishment of new industries or industries new to 
the area is another possible avenue by which workers displaced 
from the heavy industries may find alternative employment in 
their own area. But the results in this direction have so far been 
disappointing. In general there is no sign of the development 
of new industries in the depressed areas on a scale sufficiently 
large to compensate for the decline of the older industries. 
Developments have, of course, taken place and in each of the 
depressed areas new firms engaged on a variety of activities have 
been established in the course of the past decade. In South Wales 
furniture making, the weaving of tweeds and even the knitting 
of miners’ stockings are now undertaken “on ordinary com- 
mercial lines ’’, although the latter “is not yet self-supporting ” ! 
In the North-East Coast there have been developments in the 
ready-made clothing trade, in the making of laminated and other 
springs of rustless steel, and in the extraction of copper. Other 
examples of new developments are to be found in Lancashire, 
Merseyside and South-West Scotland. But none of these areas 
has attracted the newer industries, such as the motor-car industry 
and the industries dependent on the progress of broadcasting, 
which have developed on a large scale in other parts of the 
country. Further, the main part of such industrial development 
as is taking place at present appears to be concentrated in the 
non-depressed areas. A recent survey of industrial development 
in Great Britain shows that of 463 new factories employing some 
30,000 persons established in the country during 1933 only 103 
employing about 7,000 persons were situated in South Wales, 
Lancashire, the North-East Coast and South-West Scotland. * 
The failure of the depressed areas to attract a larger share of the 
new industries is thus another of their problems. Each of the 
five Industrial Surveys sets out the advantages of its particular 
area. All of the areas have ample resources in population, skilled 





? BoarD OF TRADE: Survey of Industrial Development, 1933. 
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labour and efficient managers, coal and other raw materials, 
power and water supply, sites, equipment, transport facilities, 
houses and communal services, and in each of them numerous 
industrial development boards have been set up to bring these 
advantages to the notice of business men in this and other coun- 
tries. Further, most of the handicaps from which the depressed 
areas are frequently alleged to suffer, such as the effect of high 
local rates and labour difficulties, are found on investigation to 
be either unimportant or non-existent. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that the principal part of the present industrial develop- 
ment in Great Britain is taking place in parts of the country other 
than the depressed areas, and mainly in the Midlands and in the 
South. 

Despite their undoubted advantages it is certain that those 
areas of the country in which the development of the heavy 
export industries took place in the nineteenth century are proving 
relatively less attractive to the light industries engaged in the 
manufacture of consumers’ goods. It is not possible to examine 
in detail here all the possible explanations for this tendency. 
Proximity to markets and to other factories in the same industry, 
convenience of premises, the suitability of labour, cheap land 
and low rent or low rates now appear to be more important 
factors in determining the location of industries than proximity 
to sources of power and raw materials.* Further, it is possible 
that the use of electricity as a source of power has reduced the 
strength of the pull exercised hitherto by the coalfields and is 
giving industry increased geographical mobility. In any case it 
is hardly to be expected that the particular localisation of industry 
brought about by the industrial developments of the nineteenth 
century would be equally suitable to the industrial developments 
of the twentieth century. This raises the question discussed at 
some length in the Industrial Survey of Lancashire whether it 
would not be to the national economic and social advantage to 
compel by a system of economic planning new industrial develop- 
‘ment to be confined to the older industrial areas. The ground 
for the enforcement of such a policy is of course the belief that 
when account is taken of the social net product as well as of 
private net product the balance may be definitely in favour of 
the restriction of new industrial development to those areas indus- 
trialised in the nineteenth century. In the words of the report 





1 Ibid., p. 7. 
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of the Lancashire Survey, “it is ... obvious that what may 
pay, or seem to pay, an employer in establishing his factories in 
some formerly non-industrialised area does not necessarily justify 
such action when broader social conditions are taken into 
account.” There is much to be said for this view. Before it 
would be possible to recommend it as a practicable policy it 
would be necessary to enter into a discussion of questions of 
economic equilibrium and to investigate the problem of inter- 
regional conflicts of economic and social advantage which are 
opened up by this proposal. But a detailed consideration of 
these questions is beyond the scope of this article. 

A fourth way in which the depressed areas of the country 
have found some mitigation of their difficulties has been through 
the attainment of a stationary population brought about by the 
migration of large numbers of their inhabitants to countries 
overseas and to other parts of the country, and by the decline in 
the birth rate. In the post-war years the volume of migration 
from the depressed areas has been large. In South-West Scotland 
the net migration between 1921 and 1931 amounted to ap- 
proximately 200,000, or 9.2 per cent. of the 1921 population. 
Scotland as a whole in the same period lost 392,000 persons, 
i.e. 40,000 more than the natural increase of its population, and 
the equivalent of 8 per cent. of the 1921 population. Large 
movements of population have also taken place from the North- 
East Coast and South Wales. The movement from the North- 
East Coast amounted to 217,000 between the years 1921 and 1931, 
or 9 per cent. of the 1921 population. Between 1921 and 1931 
there was in South Wales a net loss by migration of 242,000, or 
12.3 per cent. of the 1921 population, and in this area the 
population decreased by 70,000. As the report on the Industrial 
Survey of the South-West of Scotland observes, “ these are rates ~ 
of loss which Ireland alone of the parts of the United Kingdom 
has reached in recent times.” In Lancashire the rate of migra- 
tion of population has been relatively low. Between 1921 and 
1931 the net loss by migration from that area amounted to 
132,000 persons or 2.7 per cent. The larger relative flow of 
population from the coal-mining areas is probably due to the 
organised transfer of surplus miners and their families under the 
Industrial Transference Board of the Ministry of Labour. The 
total net losses by migration from four of the five depressed areas 
(ie. excluding Merseyside) amounted to 791,000 persons (men, 
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women and children), or 7 per cent. of their 1921 population. 
It may be estimated, on the assumption that the proportion of 
7 per cent. applies equally to insured workers, that approximately 
250,000 of this number were insured workers. Since the estimated 
surplus of insured workers in the depressed areas is about 
350,000, it is evident that in order to remove this surplus the rate 
of migration in the next decade will have to be about 30 per cent. 
greater than that of the decade 1921-1931. The prospects of 
migration on this scale, as is indicated later, are not favourable. 

Although there has been a large net outflow of population 
from the depressed areas in the past decade it must be observed 
that the total population of these areas taken together has 
remained practically unchanged at approximately 12 million 
persons between 1921 and 1931. The net reduction in the popula- 
tion of South-West Scotland and South Wales has been offset 
by an increase in Lancashire and in the North-East Coast. More- 
over, there is some ground for the opinion that there has been an 
actual increase in the population of working ages in these areas 
since 1921. This is certainly true of Scotland as a whole, where 
the number of persons aged 16-64 was 35,000 more in 1931 than 
in 1921. Between 1921 and 1931 the population of Great Britain 
as a whole has increased by 2 million, from 42.8 million persons 
to 44.8 million. In the post-war decade, therefore, the population 
of the depressed areas has declined in relative importance. The 
proportion of the total population of Great Britain enumerated 
in the depressed areas fell from 28.1 per cent. in 1921 to 26.7 per 
cent. in 1931. 

It is unfortunately impossible to give any indication of the 
proportion in which emigrants from the depressed areas have 
moved on the one hand overseas to the British Dominions and 
to foreign countries, and on the other to other parts of Great 
Britain. But three points are worthy of note in this connection. 
First, the net loss by migration from Great Britain as a whole 
to countries overseas in the decade 1921-1931 amounted to 
569,000 persons, and it is a safe assumption that the depressed 
areas in Scotland, England and Wales have contributed largely 
to that total. Secondly, some part of the increase in population 
in non-depressed areas of the country is due to movement of 
population from the depressed areas. The natural increase of the 
population of certain of the non-depressed areas has been sup- 
plemented by an inward balance of population. Thus the 1931 
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Census returns show * that the South-East district of England had 
gained by migration 615,000 persons since the previous Census, 
and of that number Greater London had gained 210,000 persons. 
Thirdly, the Ministry of Labour’s analysis of the geographical 
distribution of the insured population of Great Britain’ shows 
that expansion has taken place in the South at a greater rate than 
in the North and, as we have seen, the employed insured popula- 
tion of the depressed areas has remained practically stationary. 

Thus on the whole there has been a very considerable outflow 
of labour from the depressed areas since the war. But large as 
this movement has been it has not been large enough to remove 
completely the excess in the supply of workers in these areas, for 
a large surplus still exists. The question naturally arises whether 
the existing surplus may be further reduced in the near future by 
continued oversea migration and territorial redistribution of the 
population at home. No certain answer to this question is 
possible, but the following considerations are relevant. 

In the first place, although the post-war net migration of 
569,000 persons from Great Britain to countries overseas is much 
greater than the volume of migration in the decade which included 
the war (1911-1921) if the deaths of non-civilians which occurred 
outside Great Britain are excluded, yet, as is shown by table VII, 
it is 187,000 less than the net outward balance in the intercensal 
period 1901-1911. 


TABLE VII. NET LOSS OF POPULATION BY MIGRATION FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN 





Period Net loss by migration 





1901-1911 756,000 


1911-1921 133,000 } 





1921-1931 569,000 











* Excluding 551,000 non-civilians who died outside Great Britain. 


In view of the widespread character of the industrial depres- 
sion which has prevailed in the first three years of the present 
decade, and of the tendency towards restriction of immigrants 





1 Preliminary Report of the Census of England and Wales, 1931, p. x11. 
2 Ministry of Labour Gazetie, Dec. 1983. 
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in many countries, particularly in Canada, Australia and the 
United States, it may be doubted if much can be expected from 
migration in the interval 1931-1941. 

In the second place, some transfer of the population to other 
parts of the country will continue, but it is doubtful whether the 
rate at which transfer took place in the years immediately 
preceding 1930 will be maintained. It has to be remembered that 
almost 600,000, or 7.3 per cent. of the insured workers in the 
non-depressed areas, were unemployed in 1929 and that in Greater 
London, which together with the Home Counties has absorbed a 
large number of workers from other areas, 6.4 per cent. of the 
insured population were unemployed in that year.* So long as 
this level of unemployment prevails in the relatively prosperous 
areas it will be difficult for them to absorb workpeople from 
other parts of the country. For the present at any rate the move- 
ment of population has definitely decreased. The volume of 
available labour in the depressed areas may therefore tend to 
increase for a few years. In time, of course, the decline in the 
birth rate, which has proceeded steadily in recent years, will 
check the growth in population in the depressed areas as well as 
in other parts of the country. Current estimates, however, post- 
pone until the late forties the attainment of a stationary popula- 
tion. In the meantime the higher birth rates of a few years ago 
will bring a flow of potential industrial recruits considerably in 
excess of the normal number of exitants from industry. Further, 
the change in the age constitution of the population will mean 
for a time an increase in the number and proportion of the 
population of working ages. 

The situation thus revealed suggests another possible method 
for limiting the surplus, namely, the withdrawal from the labour 
market of a large number of persons from each end of the indus- 
trial age scale. The raising of the school-leaving age to 15 and 
the retirement on State pension of all industrial workers over 
65 years of age have been suggested as the methods by which this 
could be accomplished. Both aspects of this proposal were con- 
sidered by the Industrial Transference Board but neither found 
favour with the Board. According to the Board, considerable 
practical and financial difficulties hinder the adoption of these 
suggestions in the meantime. 





1 New Survey of London Life and Labour, Vol. I, 1930. 
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Finally, another approach to the solution of the general 
problem of unemployment is by way of wage policy. In Professor 
Pigou’s most recent work, The Theory of Unemployment, this 
difficult topic is discussed at length, and in Part V there is a 
great deal of analysis relevant to the problem under discussion. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL Economic Po.icy 


The third aspect of the position of the depressed areas to 
invite attention is that of the consequences to them of certain 
features of contemporary national and international economic 
policy. Two items of policy are paramount in this connection, 
namely, monetary policy and commercial policy. 

First, with regard to recent monetary policy it was generally 
expected that the suspension of the gold standard in Great Britain 
in September 1931 would react favourably upon the position of 
the export industries, and therefore of the principal exporting 
areas, by making British exports cheap in terms of foreign cur- 
rencies linked to gold. In a general way this expectation may 
have been partially realised or, as it is put in the report of the 
Industrial Survey of the North-East Coast, “ at least the tendency 
has been there”. In several of the Industrial Surveys there is 
evidence of some slight improvement in the position of the 
exporting industries, particularly coal and cotton, in the fourth 
quarter of 1931, but any advantage on this account was short 
lived. Many other important industrial and commercial countries 
were quick to follow the lead and suspend the operation of the 
gold standard, while those which remained on gold were equally 
quick to impose restrictions in order to protect themselves in 
internal markets against the unfair competition of countries 
operating with currencies depreciated in terms of gold. The dis- 
location of international trade which followed the extension of 
the currency and financial crisis greatly increased the difficulties 
of the export industries and thus of the depressed areas. With 
regard to future monetary policy there can be little doubt that 
opinion in the depressed areas is in support of an ultimate return 
to the gold standard. So long as uncertainty about the value of 
national currencies persists a serious obstacle is imposed to any 
far-reaching improvement in the volume of international trade, 
and, therefore, in the industries of the depressed areas. Further, 
under the system of free exchanges, in the absence of the gold 
buffer the shock of every movement of exchange rates is trans- 
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mitted direct to the industries of the depressed areas. Contempor- 
ary experiments in ihe control of currencies legally divorced from 
gold can hardly be said to have attained the principal objectives 
of a sound monetary system, namely, stability of international 
price levels and stability of the foreign exchanges. 

Secondly, national and international commercial policy is a 
matter of vital concern to the depressed areas. Apart from 
currency matters there is probably no more urgent necessity for 
the depressed areas than a reduction of the barriers which are 
hampering the commerce of nations. In every country import 
and export prohibitions and restrictions abound. Changes in 
tariff schedules, customs formalities, commercial treaties, sub- 
sidies, quotas, anti-dumping legislation and exchange restrictions 
render trade between nations excessively difficult. In the pursuit 
of national economic self-sufficiency no regard has been paid to 
the international and regional consequences of domestic policy. 
The prime object of commercial policy appears to be to conclude 
commercial treaties which exclude foreign countries from access 
to competitive markets. This policy ignores the fact that it is 
impossible of achievement generally ; it fails to realise that no 
general economic good can result from a policy which seeks to 
compel the nations of the world to distribute their resources 
uneconomically ; and it appears to be dominated by the old 
mercantilist fallacy that there is a fixed volume of international 
trade and that therefore the larger the proportion secured by one 
country the less is left for others. Every step taken to reduce 
the barriers which obstruct international commerce will benefit 
the export industries and exporting areas not only of one country 
but of the world. There will, of course, be difficulties of readjust- 
ment, but they will be small compared with the advantages of a 
return to international commercial sanity. 


CONCLUSION 


The general conclusion to which all these various consider- 
ations lead is that it is improbable that there is any complete 
solution for the problem of the depressed areas in the sense that 
it will be possible to secure the reabsorption of the surplus 
workers of these areas into the industry of the country at the 
existing level of real wages. In the depressed areas it appears 
that as much has been accomplished in bringing about readjust- 
ment as can be reasonably expected. The basic industries have 
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been or are in the way of being reorganised and readjusted by a 
process of rationalisation. In the coal, iron and steel, shipbuild- 
ing, engineering and cotton industries, firms have amalgamated, 
plant has been modernised wherever possible, production con- 
centrated in the most efficient units, technical advances made 
and financial problems have been faced. None of these industries 
has been able to shirk the unpleasant task of readjustment. 
Similarly, the industrial establishments in the depressed areas 
which were dependent on armament and naval construction have 
endeavoured, with considerable success, to adjust their plant and 
organisation to the production of commodities required in peace 
rather than in war. Again, in most instances industries providing 
for the direct wants of consumers have been expanded about as 
rapidly as these industries in other parts of the country. In some 
cases, however, expansion has not been quite as rapid in de- 
pressed areas as elsewhere, and in others some industries which 
are expanding in the South have actually decreased in the North 
and in South Wales. Further, migration from the depressed areas 
has proceeded rapidly since 1921, and if opportunity is afforded 
will continue when the depression is over. The birth rate in 
industrial centres has declined appreciably since the early post- 
war years. But all these adjustments taken together have been 
insufficient to bring about a balance in the demand for and 
supply of labour in the depressed areas, and some 350,000 persons 
in these areas are without hope of permanent employment even in 
good years. 

On both economic and social grounds it is impossible to 
contemplate the continuance of this situation for something ap- 
proaching a generation. The depressed areas cannot of them- 
selves solve their problem, and the rigidity of the post-war 
structure of Great Britain has hindered the automatic attainment 
of a new equilibrium in the relation between the depressed and 
the non-depressed areas of the country. Positive authoritative 
action to deal with the problem is therefore necessary. The 
reports of the special Commissioners may be expected to suggest 
to the Government measures suited to the circumstances of the 
different areas. There are, however, certain general proposals 
quite apart from fundamental questions of national economic 
policy and from the special circumstances of the individual 
depressed areas which would help to alleviate the position. Of 
these the most obvious are the raising of the school-leaving age 
to 15 years and the reduction of the age of entry into insurance 
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to the same age. The first of these suggestions is to be urged 
mainly on educational grounds, but the fact that it would reduce 
very greatly the volume of juvenile unemployment and relieve 
congestion in the labour market lends it very considerable sup- 
port. The lowering of the age of entry into insurance from 16 to 
15 years of age would then fill the gap that at present exists 
between school-leaving age and entry into industrial insurance. 
By this means recruitment into “ blind-alley ” occupations would 
be reduced and the industrial efficiency of the younger members 
of the population eventually greatly increased. For the surplus 
workpeople in the basic industries the only hope is in the con- 
tinuance of the policy of occupational and industrial transference, 
aided as much as possible by industrial training schemes, and 
migration overseas or to other parts of the country. It may be 
that industrial transference and development can be encouraged 
by State action, but care must be taken that any stimulus 
provided to industrial development in new directions is not more 
than offset by consequential restrictions on the export industries, 
thereby aggravating the problem instead of solving it. 

In the attraction of new industries something might be done 
by the establishment, where they do not already exist, of regional 
Industrial Development Boards operating over a wide area, and 
by linking all of them directly with an Industrial Development 
Section of the Board of Trade. Industrialists seeking informa- 
tion in London about the relative attractiveness of various parts 
of the country for the establishment of new activities could thus 
be guided by an impartial authority. In this way the worst 
features of inter-regional competition would be avoided and 
national economic efficiency increased. But whatever steps are 
taken to deal with the problem it is essential that the interests 
of the principal exporting industries of the depressed areas should 
not be overlooked. It is upon them that in the future as in the 
past the economic prosperity and the industrial survival of the 
depressed areas will mainly depend. Finally, it should be 
remembered that although the post-war changes in the economic 
structure of Great Britain appear small when spread over the 
entire population, yet the burden of readjustment has pressed 
heavily upon a large section of the population of the depressed 
areas. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


TABLE A. DISTRIBUTION BY “ INDUSTRIAL SURVEY ”’ AREAS OF PERSONS 
INSURED UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1924-1983 


(Numbers to nearest thousand) 





“ Industrial Survey ”’ 
area 


1924 





1929 


1931 








South-West Scotland 
North-East Coast 
Lancashire 
Merseyside 
South Wales 

Total for above areas 


Total Great Britain 


701,000 
708,000 
1,396,000 
350,000 


509,000 


694,000 
690,000 
1,466,000 
867,000 
477,000 


728,000 
712,000 
1,512,000 
891,000 


485,000 


717,000 
722,000 
1,485,000 
391,000 


495,000 


718,000 
722,000 
1,474,000 
391,000 
496,000 





3,659,000 


8,694,000 


3,828,000 


3,810,000 


8,801,000 





11,404,000 








11,834,000 





12,500,000 





12,543,000 





12,620,000 





TABLE B. DISTRIBUTION BY “ INDUSTRIAL SURVEY ” AREAS OF PERSONS 
RECORDED AS UNEMPLOYED UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


(Numbers to nearest thousand) 


1924-1983 





“ Industrial Survey ”’ 
area 


1924 


1929 


1931 








South-West Scotland 
North-East Coast 
Lancashire 
Merseyside 

South Wales 


Total for above areas 


Total Great Britain 


101,000 
90,000 
169,000 
61,000 


76,000 


89,000 
100,000 
180,000 

60,000 


103,000 


233,000 
243,000 
446,000 
110,000 


164,000 





497,000 


582,000 


1,196,000 





1,045,000 








1,128,000 





2,633,000 











Notes on TABLES A AND B 


Tables A and B have been compiled from (1) the 20th Abstract 
of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom; (2) the 77th Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom ; (8) the Industrial Surveys of South- 
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West Scotland, the North-East Coast, Lancashire, Merseyside and 
South Wales (supplemented from the material provided for the Surveys 
by the Ministry of Labour) ; and (4) from a statement, swe | —— 
for the author by the Mini of Labour and published with the 
permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery ce, showing the 
estimated number of persons insured and the number of ins per- 
sons recorded as unemployed in the “ Industrial Survey ” areas in the 
years 1982 and 1938. All the statistics in these tables derive from 
the working of the Unemployment Insurance scheme administered by 
the Ministry of Labour. ey are, therefore, subject to the qualifica- 
tions and limitations which the Ministry is always at pains to indicate 
are attached to unemployment insurance statistics. 

There are three important points to be noted in their interpre- 
tation. First, the pla of persons insured does not include all the 
industrially occupied population of Great Britain. Certain important 
categories of workers are excluded, but the proportion of the total 
oecupied employee population insured against unemployment is in the 
neighbourhood of 70 per cent. Secondly, the number of insured per- 
sons shown in table A is the number of pomerment insurance 
books exchanged at the annual exchange of books in July of each 
year ; and the number of insured persons recorded as unemployed 
shown in table B is the number of books lodged at local employment 
exchanges and branch offices on a day in the third week in June of 
each year, except in the case of Lancashire, where this number in 1924 
and 1929 is the average of the books lodged in March, June, Septem- 
ber and December, and in 1981 the average of yeogs. cda in 
March, June and September. Thirdly, administrative and legislative 
changes affect the comparability of the figures. In this connection 
the most important change to be noted is that in 1924 (and until 1927 
the statistics include persons aged 16 years and over, but in 1928 an 
thereafter only persons aged 16 to 64 years. The effect of this alteration 
in the scope of the unemployment insurance scheme was to reduce by 
about 8 per cent. over the country as a whole the number of persons 
which it included at the date of the change in 1928. The figures for 
1924 include, therefore, persons over 65 years of age, whereas in all 
other years in the tables persons over 65 years of age are excluded. 
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The course of the depression in Poland has, in the main, been 
much the same as in the other countries of Europe. Starting in 
the second half of 1929, it grew yearly more acute until it reached 
its greatest intensity in 1933. During that year and the early 
months of 1934 signs of recovery became more and more numer- 
ous ; it is perhaps still too early to talk of a revival of business 
activity, but the situation at least shows a certain stability. A 
suitable moment, therefore, seems to have arrived to survey the 
measures taken in Poland to overcome the economic and social 
difficulties of the years 1930-1933. 

In the following article the writer studies the indexes of the 
econoinic situation of the country, and in particular the state of 
the labour market, the main lines of Polish economic and social 
policy, the social measures taken by the authorities to combat 
unemployment (employment policy, placing, unemployment 
insurance), and the problems of providing work for the unem- 
ployed. 


THE Economic SITUATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


N ORDER to give a general impression of the changes in the 
economic and social life of Poland since 1929, the last year 
before the depression, the tables on the following page have been 
compiled, containing statistical data relating, in the first table, to 
wholesale prices, production, and employment, and, in the second, 
to changes in the demographic situation and unemployment. 

It will be seen that in 1933 prices had fallen to 55 per cent. 
of the 1928 level. The equilibrium of prices was completely 
upset ; in Poland, as elsewhere, we find a “ scissors” movement 
in prices : the divergence between the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce and of industrial products which existed when the depres- 
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sion began continued throughout the whole period under con- 
sideration, in spite of all the Government’s efforts. 


INDEXES OF PRICES, PRODUCTION, AND EMPLOYMENT 





Wholesale prices (1928 = 100) 





General Industrial 


Agricultural 


Production 
(general index, 
1928 = 100) 


Employment 
(1929 = 100) 


index products produce 





95 99 89 
81 90 70 
70 76 61 


67 





61 























INCREASE IN POPULATION, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND MIGRATION 
( Thousands ) 





Unemployed Migration 
registered 
with employment 
exchanges at 


31 December 





Net emigra- 
tion (—) or 
immigration ( +) 


Immi- 
gration 





185.3 104.5 138.9 


299.8 101.1 117.38 


812.5 87.7 11.7 


220.2 88.6 17.2 


343.0 18.8 16.7 


























The volume of production fell at the same time as prices and 
practically at the same rate. The index of employment, com- 
puted on the basis of the numbers employed in mining, metal 
working, manufacturing industries, electrical services, water 
works, munition factories, and railway workshops’, fell to 63 per 
cent. of the 1928 figure. .The actual number of workers employed 
in these industries fell from 862,800 on 31 December 1928 to 
517,600 on 31 December 1933, or a decrease of about 345,000 in 
five years. 

At the same time the population of Poland rose by about 





1 Except in mining and metal working, only establishments employing more 
than 20 workers are covered by the index. 
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2,300,000 persons since 1928. Migration, which relieved the 
pressure of population by about 200,000 persons annually in 1929 
and 1930, declined to insignificant proportions, and in 1931-1932 
the number of returning migrants exceeded the number of 
emigrants. 

In view of all these facts, the statistics of unemployment in 
the second table appear somewhat paradoxical, for the number 
of unemployed registered with the employment exchanges shows 
only very slight fluctuations, quite out of proportion to the almost 
catastrophic decline in the economic activity of the country. The 
number of unemployed registered rose from 185,300 at the end 
of 1929 to 343,000 at the end of 1933—an increase of only 158,300 
during the four years of depression, for which period (31 Decem- 
ber 1929 to 31 December 1933) the employment statistics indicate 
a decrease of about 300,000 in the number of workers employed 
in the chief branches of industry. 

When it is borne in mind that the Polish employment statis- 
tics cover part only of the industrial undertakings of the country 
and refer only te manual workers in industry, excluding salaried 
employees and professional workers in industry and commerce 
and all agricultural workers, it will be realised that even the 
figure of 300,000 falls far short of the number of persons 
actually thrown out of employment between December 1929 and 
December 1933. The Polish unemployment statistics are there- 
fore certainly not complete. 

It may be recalled that similar shortcomings have been 
observed in the unemployment statistics of other countries—even 
some which, like Germany, have a reputation for compiling very 
complete social statistics. In Germany, for example, the /nstitut 
fiir Konjunkturforschung was able to determine the volume of 
“invisible unemployment” by adding together the number of 
workers insured with the sickness funds and the number of 
unemployed registered with the public employment exchanges at 
different dates. Had the unemployment statistics been complete, 
the sum of these two should have remained nearly constant 

roughout the period studied, for every decline in the number 
of insured persons should have meant a corresponding increase 
in the number of unemployed, and vice versa.* But in Germany 
the observed decrease in the number of insured persons since 





1 Over periods of not more than a few years, no account need be taken of the 
fluctuations in the numbers of insured and unemployed persons resulting from the 
increase in the population and changes in its distribution (increase or decrease 
in the numbers of the occupied or wage-earning population). 
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1929 has not been followed by a corresponding rise in the number 
of unemployed registered ; the Institute found, indeed, that some 
two million workers “ disappeared” from the official statistics 
between June 1929 and September 1932 and went to form the 
army of the “ invisible unemployed ”’. 

A somewhat similar method can be applied for Poland. In 
the third quarter of 1930, there were 2,641,000 workers insured 
with the sickness funds and 205,000 unemployed registered, 
making a total of 2,846,000 workers. In the first quarter of 1933 
the number of insured persons had fallen to 2,048,000 and there 
were 220,000 unemployed registered, or a total of 2,268,000. Dur- 
ing this period, therefore, nearly 600,000 persons had vanished 
from the statistics and become “ invisible unemployed”. During 
1933 the number of workers registered by the two sets of statis- 
tics began to rise slowly as a result of the increase in the mem- 
bership of the sickness funds ; it is probable that the movement 
has continued in 1934, as the number of unemployed registered 
with the public employment exchanges had risen very con- 
siderably at the beginning of the year. 

The data cited above make no allowance for the natural 
increase in population during the five years in question. For 
the labour market these were lean years, for it was between 1929 
and 1933 that the decline in the birth rate due to the war began 
to show its effects. But even if it is assumed that the total 
population of working age (between 15 and 65 years) did not 
increase at all from 1929 to 1933, it would still be necessary to 
add about 400,000 “ invisible unemployed ” to the number regis- 
tered with the employment exchanges on 1 October 1933 
(202,000), since the total number of workers shown by the sta- 
tistics for that date was only 2,401,000, as against 2,846,000 in 
July 1930. This would give a total of about 600,000 unemployed 
at the end of 1933. These represent 21.4 per cent. of the total 
number of workers, i.e. of workers covered by sickness insurance 
together with unemployed registered with the employment 
exchanges. 

By the beginning of 1934 the situation had changed : while 
the volume of employment was stationary (except in seasonal 
industries, where it had decreased), the number of unemployed 
registered with the employment exchanges was growing rapidly. 
Some of the “ invisible unemployed” had become “ recognised 
unemployed ”. 

In a speech in the Senate on 28 February 1934, Mr. Hubicki, 
Minister of Social Welfare, explained these anomalies in the 
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Polish unemployment statistics by the fact that the force of the 
practical reasons for registering with an employment exchange 
differed at different dates. During the worst years of the 
depression the unemployed did not trouble to register with the 
exchanges, which could not find them the work they wanted. 
They were therefore struck off the lists of unemployed. The 
subsequent improvement in the situation of industry, on the con- 
trary, the extension of public relief works in 1933, and the 
announcement of a further extensive public works scheme for 
the beginning of 1934 all induced the unemployed to rush to the 
employment exchanges. This explains why the increase in unem- 
ployment was at first accompanied by a decline in the number 
of unemployed registered, and why the reverse took place 
later on. * 

Parallel with the increase of total unemployment there was 
an increase in the number of workers on short time or partially 
unemployed during the depression years. The Government and 
the trade unions often pressed for the application of a system of 
short time, and as this system spread the statistics naturally 
showed an increase in the volume of partial unemployment. 
According to official figures, the percentage of workers employed 
for the whole of the week in manufacturing industries ? fell from 
82.9 during the first quarter of 1929 to 59.4 during the fourth 
quarter of 1932, rising again to 66 per cent. during the fourth 
quarter of 1933. Out of 325,000 workers in these industries, 
about 132,000 (40.6 per cent.) were working short time at the end 
of 1932, some 93,000 persons (28.6 per cent.) were working 4 or 
5 days, and 39,000 (12 per cent.) from 1 to 3 days, a week. The 
situation seems to have improved slightly in 1933, as is shown by 
the figure quoted above for the last quarter of the year.? | | 

This picture of the Polish labour market would be incom- 
plete without some reference to conditions in agriculture. Actual 
wage earners in agriculture have, on the whole, suffered less 
severely from unemployment than have industrial workers. * But 
the problem of rural unemployment is not restricted to wage 
earners. Part of the demand for employment comes from peasant 
proprietors in search of extra work because their holdings are 





1 Monitor Polski, 8 March 1934. 

2 Establishments employing over 20 workers. 

* It should be noted, however, that this information refers only to a small 
proportion of the workers (about 17 per cent. of the total number of members of 
sickness funds). 

* Cf., for instance, J. Gnornsk1: “The Conditions of Agricultural Workers 
in Poland in 1980 and 1931 ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 
January 1933, pp. 66-73. 
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not paying their way or are too small to keep them and their 
families fully occupied. Even before the war there was a very 
large surplus rural population in Poland, and the situation has 
grown much worse since. From the results of the first census 
of the population in 1921, Professor Z. Ludkiewicz* estimated 
that at that date there were already about 761,000 surplus 
peasant families in the country. Since then the population of 
Poland has increased by about 5 million ; the number of inhabi- 
tants per square kilometre rose from 70 in 1921 to 84.7 in 1933, 
and there has been only a very slight reduction in the ratio of 
rural to total population (from 75 per cent. in 1921 to 73 per 
cent. in 1931). When the disastrous effects of the agricultural 
depression and of the disequilibrium between the prices of agri- 
cultural and of industrial products are added, the seriousness of 
the situation may be realised. While it is very difficult to assign 
a numerical value to this “ rural unemployment ”’, with its many 
differences from the unemployment of wage earners, it is cer- 
tainly no exaggeration to say that at least a million peasants and 
members of their families are compelled to seek supplementary 
employment and thus constitute a heavy burden on the labour 
market. 

This analysis of the Polish labour market therefore leads to 
the conclusion that, in addition to the supply of labour revealed 
by the official statistics of the employment exchanges, there must 
be at least half a million “ invisible unemployed” (allowing for 
the amount of “invisible” unemployment already existing in 
1929), belonging ostensibly to the urban population but often 
tending to drift back to their native country districts in times of 
depression, and at least a million “ unemployed peasants” ready 
at any time to accept employment in industry or to emigrate. 


EcoNoMIC AND FINANCIAL POLIcy 


A study of the economic and financial policy of Poland 
during the depression shows that the whole economic life of the 
country was dominated by its monetary policy. Poland is one 
of the few countries that still remain faithful to the gold 
standard. It is clear that a policy that aims at protecting the 
national currency must be particularly onerous for a country so 
short of capital as Poland and that it must have required exten- 
sive sacrifices from every section of the population. 





1 Zagadnienie programu agrarnego a emigracja (The problem of an agrarian 
programme and emigration). Warsaw, 1931. 
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Before going on to consider why Poland has clung so firmly 
to the gold standard, it should be pointed out that Poland passed 
through not one but two successive periods of inflation after the 
war—the first ending in 1923 and the second in 1925. These 
two inflations had disastrous effects on economic life, and 
especially on saving and the constitution of capital. The main- 
tenance of the value of the currency has thus become the most 
sacred principle of the monetary policy of the country. “ The 
idea of inflation is an absolute nightmare”, writes a well-known 
economist, Mr. Fabierkiewicz.* “No sacrifice is too great to 
avoid it. No arguments are required ; it is quite sufficient for 
us to recall our own double experience of the phenomenon. ” 

Poland has, moreover, succeeded in protecting its currency 
without having recourse to any of the artificial methods adopted 
in some of the other gold-standard countries (control of the 
exchanges, moratorium for transfers), and throughout the depres- 
sion it has met all its foreign financial engagements. Broadly 
speaking, the monetary policy of Poland has followed the clas- 
sical principles: maintenance of. a proper ratio between the 
currency in circulation and the gold and foreign exchange 
reserves of the bank of issue ; a favourable balance of payments, 


so as to neutralise the effects of the flight of capital abroad by an 
excess of imports over exports of foreign currencies ; a balanced 
budget, thus avoiding the necessity for inflation to meet budget- 
ary requirements. 

The following table shows the movements, from 1929 to 1933, 
of the three decisive factors in Polish economic policy : currency 
in circulation, balance of trade, and national Budget. 


MOVEMENTS OF CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION, FOREIGN TRADE, AND THE 
NATIONAL BUDGET, 1929-19383 


(Million 2lotys) 





Foreign trade Budget 
Currency in 

circulation on 

31 December of ee (fy 
each year | Imports | Exports | Balance | Receipts Gane a aon ndi- 

ture (—) 








1929 1,599 3,111 2,813 | —298 | 3,081 2,993 + 38 
1930 1,569 2,246 2,433 | + 187 | 2,750 2,814 — 64 
19381 1,459 1,468 1,879 | +411 | 2,262 2,466 — 204 
19382 1,325 862 1,084 | + 222 2,002 2,244 — 242 
1933 1,845 827 960 | + 133 1,869 2,206 — 337 


1 The figures for the national Budget are for the financial years 1929-30 to 1933-34. 






































1 Kurier Poranny, 15 Feb. 19384. 
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From 1931 onwards the volume of currency in circulation 
began to decline appreciably, and in the same year the first 
serious cut in State expenditure was made—both signs of the 
policy of deflation which Poland was then adopting and has 
since then pursued. Notwithstanding this policy of strict 
economy, which chiefly took the form of an extensive reduction 
in the capital expenditure of the public authorities and succes- 
sive cuts in civil service salaries, there have still been budgetary 
deficits, which have been met out of the surpluses accumulated 
by the Treasury before the depression. 

Mr. Starzynski, former Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Finance, discussing this deflationist policy, has 
pointed out that it was forced on Poland from abroad.*. As a 
result of the stoppage of the influx of foreign capital and the 
withdrawal of the capital already invested in Poland, the country 
was obliged, in the two years 1930 and 1931, to repay to foreign 
countries some 3,000 million zlotys (including the profits earned 
by this foreign capital). Part of this amount had to be met out 
of the gold reserves of the Bank of Poland, and Mr. Starzynski 
expresses the opinion that this violent deflation was largely 
responsible for intensifying the depression in Poland. 

The Polish Government has been accused—by the Polish 
Socialist Party among others—of sacrificing the economic wel- 
fare of the country on the altar of an abstract doctrine of 
monetary stability. Industrialists have also criticised the policy 
of stringent economy in public expenditure, especially in capital 
expenditure, the tendency to bring the prices of industrial 
products down to the level of agricultural prices, and certain 
other aspects of the Government’s economic policy. There can 
be no doubt that the deflationist policy has had an unfavourable 
influence on economic life, production, and the volume of 
employment, but it would certainly be unjust to allege that the 
maintenance of the gold standard is nothing more than a 
question of prestige, a sort of economic fetishism. It must never 
be forgotten that the great economic problem—indeed, the 
problem—in Poland is the development of industry and the 
intensification of agricultural production. These are the two 
conditions required to bring the country back to economic 
health, to absorb the natural growth of the population, and to 
bring relief to the rural areas in their present grave difficulties. 
But the industrialisation of the country requires the capital that 





1 S. StarzyNnsk1 : Methods adopted for combating the depression in Poland, 


in Polska Gospodarcza, 4 Feb. 1933. 
3 
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is at present lacking. Two of the first aims of Polish economic 
policy must therefore be to encourage capital investment at home 
and to attract foreign capital—and neither is possible unless 
there is confidence, both at home and abroad, in the currency 
and the finances of the country, For this reason the mainten- 
ance of the value of the zloty and of sound public finance and 
the regular payment of all foreign financial commitments during 
the depression have been acts of wisdom which cannot fail to 
help Poland in her future economic development. Herein, too, 
lies the justification of her economic policy during the last five 
years. Even during the depression this policy of deflation has 
been successful in stabilising conditions within the country and 
attracting capital from abroad. Savings bank deposits, for 
instance, have risen steadily in the last few years, and in 1933 
and the beginning of 1934 Poland was able to float three large 
foreign loans to finance railway development. 

This deflation was accompanied by an extensive policy of 
active measures to combat the depression. The aim in every 
case was to stimulate economic activity and counterbalance the 
effects of deflation. One of the chief tasks was to adapt the 
relations between debtors and creditors to the fall in prices and 
the disequilibrium between industrial aud agricultural prices. 
In this field the Government adopted important decisions with 
regard to debts (especially in agriculture), the reduction of 
discount rates, taxation relief, credit facilities, reduced railway 
freight rates, and the restoration of the balance between agricul- 
tural and industrial prices. 

This last problem was, and still is, one of the most serious 
with which the Polish Government had to deal. The attempt 
to restore economic equilibrium, one aspect of which is the 
narrowing of the gap between the prices of agricultural and 
industrial products, took the form of an effort to bring industry 
into line with agriculture—that is, to bring the prices in certain 
industries which had formed cartels down to the level of the 
prices for agricultural produce. The official theory is that the 
new position of economic equilibrium should be sought not by 
raising prices in general to the 1929 level but rather by fixing 
them at about 60 per cent. of that pre-depression figure, which 
would involve a slight rise in the prices of agricultural prices 
and a fall in the prices of cartel products. * 





1 Among the chief exponents of this doctrine are two well-known economists, 
Mr. Matuszewski, ex-Minister of Finance, and Mr. A, Rose, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Economics in the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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It will be clear that what is now taking place in Poland is 
really a far-reaching transformation of its economic system. 
Having achieved the first part of its economic programme, 
which was the maintenance of the gold zloty, the country is now 
trying to reach a new position of economic equilibrium. After 
being relegated to the background by purely monetary cares, 
the great economic problems are gradually resuming their 
importance. Chief among them, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, are the provision of more employment and measures to 
revive economic activity. These two problems form the subject 
of the remainder of this article. 


SoctaAL PoLicy 


The instruments at the disposal of modern social policy for 
combating unemployment may be grouped under three heads: 
employment exchanges and employment policy, unemployment 
insurance and relief, and the provision of productive work for 
the unemployed. 


Employment Exchanges 


State employment exchanges were set up in Poland as early 
as 1919. Their chief duty is to receive applications for work 
and for workers and to find employment for those in search 
of it. As a subsidiary task, they have to register and supervise 
unemployed persons applying for unemployment benefit. As 
unemployment spread, however, this supervision of the unem- 
ployed seems to have become their main activity. The number 
of persons placed in employment fell steadily from 349,000 in 
1929 to 273,605 in 1932. 

The public placing service was reorganised early in 1934, 
and was incorporated in the Unemployment Fund, which is the 
institution responsible for the administration of unemployment 
insurance. It is probable that the new employment exchanges 
will transfer the work of registering applications for unemploy- 
ment benefit and checking claims to benefit to other public 
bodies, and especially to the local authorities. The exchanges 
will then be able to devote themselves entirely to their essential 
duties of recruiting, placing, giving vocational guidance to young 
persons, etc. 

At the present time, the data supplied by the employment 
exchanges form the basis of the Polish unemployment statistics, 
which, as was pointed out, are not free from defects. It is to 
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be hoped that the general reform of the public placing service 
will be followed by an improvement in the unemployment 
statistics, which constitute the basis for all action against unem- 
ployment and its social consequences. 


Employment Policy 


Important decisions were taken by the Council of Ministers 
on 26 August 1931 with regard to the general principles of 
employment policy. When the Council set up the Central 
Unemployment Committee it instructed this new body that 
unemployed workers with families to support should, where 
possible, take the place of the following classes of workers : 
(a) young persons under 17 years of age not entirely dependent 
on their earnings; {(b) members of families of which several 
members were in employment; (c) persons who had some 
source of income other than their work. 

This policy seems to have had a certain measure of success, 
especially as regards young persons. The ratio of young persons 
to adults in employment has fallen considerably since 1929 ; 
partly, it is true, because the difference between the cost of an 
adult worker and that of a young person is less as a result of 
the fall in the general level of wages, but also because of the 
efforts of the authorities to replace young workers by adults 
with families to support. 

In mines, foundries, and manufacturing industries the per- 
centages of adults and young persons show the following fluc- 
tuations in the last three years : 


Year Men Women Young persons 
71.8 23.8 4.4 
72.6 23.8 3.6 
72.7 25.0 2.3 


This process, while increasing the openings for adults, 
naturally also led to greater unemployment among young 
persons, a point that will be dealt with later. 

Measures were also taken to distribute the available employ- 
ment over a larger number of workers by the adoption of 
shorter working hours. Since the depression began, the Govern- 
ment has made every effort to reduce overtime, permits being 
granted only in exceptional cases. 

The shift system has also spread. In the sugar industry, 
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efforts have been made to introduce the system of three 8-hour 
or four 6-héur shifts and to abolish overtime. Although produc- 
tion was reduced, the number of workers employed increased by 
20.4 per cent. from 1928 to 1932. Similar measures have been 
taken in public services (gas works, electric power stations, 
water works) and in the petroleum and paper industries. 

Lastly, there is an Act dated 7 November 1931 which imposes 
more severe penalties for offences against the Hours of Work 
Act and provides for a temporary reduction of hours in specified 
branches of industry or categories of undertakings. It should 
be noted, however, that no effect has been given to these 
provisions. In March 1933, on the contrary, the Government 
adopted legislation extending the maximum working week from 
46 to 48 hours and reducing the rates of pay for overtime. This 
brings Polish legislation down to the level of the Washington 
Hours Convention, which it had previously sirpassed on certain 
points. The adoption of this measure when unemployment was 
very acute was a distinctly retrograde step in the search for the 
“optimum” distribution of employment and was strongly 
opposed by the workers. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Poland established a compulsory unemployment insurance 
system in 1924; it covers manual workers over the age of 
16 years employed in undertakings in industry, mining, metal 
working, commerce, communications, and transport. Non-manual 
workers are also insured against unemployment under an Order 
of the President of the Republic dated 24 November 1927. 

The non-manual workers’ scheme is fairly complete, but the 
manual workers’ scheme is far from comprehensive : it excludes 
not only agricultural and forestry workers, domestic servants, 
and other less important categories of workers, but also all per- 
sons in undertaking employing less than 5 workers. This is an 
important exception, since in 1932 the factory inspectors’ reports 
recorded 16,191 undertakings employing less than 5 workers. 
These undertakings employed in all 36,865 persons, or about 
5 per cent. of the number of workers insured against unem- 
ployment in 1932 (712,100). 

In order to be entitled to benefit a claimant must have been 
insured for not less than 26 weeks during the 12 months 
preceding his dismissal. The payment of benefit for short time 
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is optional and depends on the state of the finances of the 
Unemployment Fund. 

When an insured person is unemployed, he is entitled to cash 
benefits for 13 weeks, which may be extended to 17 weeks at 
most (in case of prolonged unemployment and if the finances 
of the fund permit). The rate of benefit is from 30 to 50 per 
cent. of the basic wage, according to the family responsibilities 
of the insured person. 

The non-manual workers’ unemployment insurance scheme 
(which includes most salaried employees in commerce and 
offices) is more complete, covering as it does all undertakings 
irrespective of the number of persons employed. The qualifying 
period is 12 months in insurance during the 24 months preceding 
dismissal. In principle, benefit is paid for 6 months, with a 
possible extension of from 1 to 3 months (i.e. from 7 to 9 months. 
in all), according to the time spent in insurance, the worker’s 
age, and his family responsibilities. 

Important reforms were introduced in both these insurance 
schemes during 1932 and 1933, the purpose being to meet the 
serious financial situation of the schemes resulting from the 


prolonged depression. As a result, the budgets of the schemes 
were balanced. The measures taken consisted essentially in an 
increase in contributions and a reduction in the number of 
beneficiaries and the rate of benefits; they therefore greatly 
reduced the social value of unemployment insurance in Poland. 


The following tables give details of the two schemes. 


OPERATIONS OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT FUND (MANUAL WORKERS’ 
INSURANCE SCHEME) 





Number of manual workers Unemployed in pects 
. Average weekly 
(thousands) receipt of benefit Amount paid| benefit per 
(thousand unemployed 
Unem- |In receipt Per 100 Per 100 zlotys) person 
ployed of insared unemployed (zlotys) 
registered) benefit ” registered 








120.1 53.3 5.3 44.4 49,795 
209.1 106.4 50.9 104,453 
270.5 113.6 42.0 101,272 
214.8 91.9 42.8 70,204 


190.5 ° 26,360 
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OPERATIONS OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SCHEME FOR 
NON-MANUAL WORKERS ! 








Number of non-manual Unemployed in Average month- 





workers (thousands) receipt of benefit Amount paid| ly benefit per 
Year * d unem 
" Unem- [In receipt Per 100 zlotys) petson 
sinc | Ployed | of | Ter 10? /unemployed (zlotys) 
registered| benefit registered 








1.5 





10.6 8.5 





248.4 





9.4 3.5 





17.6 





263.6 





20.0 78 





257.8 | 30.4 











26.8 11.1 





40.0 





241.3 





1932 








19337 | 231.4) 49.2 19.2 8.3 39.0 19,284 100 





























1 Statistique du travail, 1931-1934. 
* January to October inclusive. 


There is sufficient similarity between the two tables for some 
general conclusions to be drawn from them. In the first place, 
there has been a continual decline in the number of persons 
insured against unemployment—a decline corresponding to the 
fall in the volume of employment noted above. 

The ratio of unemployed in receipt of benefit to insured 
persons as a whole reached its maxima in 1931 (manual workers: 
13.7 per cent.) and 1932 (non-manual workers : 11.1 per cent.). 
The number of unemployed in receipt of benefit as a percentage 
of the number of unemployed registered is particularly note- 
worthy ; it reached its maxima in 1932, of 42.8 per cent. for 
manual workers and 67.0 per cent. for non-manual workers. 
In other words, less than half the manual workers and only 
two-thirds of the non-manual workers registered as unemployed 
were drawing benefit at that date. In 1933, after the reform of 
the schemes, the corresponding proportions were only about 
25 per cent. for manual workers and 40 per cent. for non-manual 
workers. 

It should be added that the number of unemployed registered 
is far from representing the real number out of work. In a 
study on unemployment among non-manual workers in Poland, 
two writers * show that on the average there were about 116,000 
non-manual workers unemployed during the first three quarters 





1 T. Czaskowsxi and J. DERENGowsKI: Bezrobocie pracownihéw umyslowych 
w Polsce, 1927-1932. 
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of 1932, while there were only 40,000 registered with the public 
employment exchanges. The number of unemployed non-manual 
workers was therefore, according to these figures, three times 
the number shown on the registers. For 1932 the proportion of 
unemployed non-manual workers who were in receipt of benefit 
would thus be only about 22 per cent. instead of 67 per cent. 

As far as the present writer is aware, no similar calculations 
have been made with regard to unemployment among manual 
workers. In view, however, of what was said above concerning 
“invisible unemployment”, and assuming that the actual number 
cut of work was about double the number of unemployed 
registered, the proportion of unemployed who were in receipt of 
relief would only have been 21.4 per cent. of the total in 1932 
and 13.3 per cent. in 1933. 

In other words, benefits under the a a unemployment 
insurance schemes do not seem to cover more than a fifth of the 
total number unemployed. 

The average amount of benefit per head also declined 
steadily during the four years of the depression. This was due 
as much to the decrease in the wage rates on which benefits are 
calculated as to the reforms in the system. The aggregate 
benefits paid by the Unemployment Fund fell from 70,204,000 
zlotys in 1932 to 26,365,000 in 1933—a decline of about 62 per 
cent. in a single year. But it must not be forgotten that the 
cost of living fell considerably during the same period, the index 
having fallen from 100 in 1928 to 69 in January 1934. This 
has in great measure counterbalanced the fall in benefits. But 
the average monthly benefit of manual workers is now only 
50 zlotys (about 30 Swiss francs) and that of non-manual 
workers 100 zlotys. Although living in Poland is very cheap, 
these sums are not enough for the maintenance of an unemployed 
person and his family. 

It may be noted in summing up that Poland was one of 
the first countries to introduce a comprehensive compulsory 
unemployment insurance scheme. When the Act of 18 July 1924 
was passed, Austria, Great Britain, Italy, and Queensland were 
practically the only countries with compulsory unemployment 
insurance. The extension of the Polish system by the Order of 
24 November 1927 to cover non-manual workers was a valuable 
development. 

There can be no doubt that unemployment insurance has 
proved very beneficial during the depressions through which 
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Poland has passed since 1925. At the same time, there are 
certainly lacunae and imperfections in the system; in the 
manual workers’ scheme, in particular, there are the exclusion 
of small establishments ; the strict conditions concerning the 
qualifying period, which are difficult to fulfil when unemploy- 
ment and short time are widespread (26 weeks of 6 days or 
156 days of insurance during the last 12 months of employment); 
the short benefit period (13 to 17 weeks at most); the optional 
payment of benefit for short time*; and the low benefit rates. 

The changes made in the unemployment insurance schemes 
in 1932 and 1933 were part of the general policy of deflation 
and balancing the budget. The aim was to maintain the prin- 
ciple of insurance against unemployment, by keeping the system 
quite distinct from every kind of relief. But this involved the 
organisation, side by side with the insurance scheme, of a system 
of relief for persons not entitled to insurance benefit. 


Unemployment Relief 


Until the autumn of 1931 the provision of unemployment 
relief was a matter for the departmental administrative authorities, 
who were granted a certain sum provided for in the estimates of 


the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. The relief generally 
took the form of cash payments to unemployed persons who had 
exhausted their right to insurance benefit or did not satisfy the 
statutory conditions. But as the financial situation of the 
country grew worse and the number of destitute unemployed 
increased, it was found necessary to alter this rather costly 
system, which in any case had only covered a fraction of the 
necessitous cases. 

On 26 August 1931 the Council of Ministers adopted a 
resolution on the subject. It was decided that the Government 
should extend the assistance granted to the unemployed by 
organising the supply of allowances of foodstuffs and other 
assistance in kind. The cash allowances hitherto paid were to 
be replaced, as a general rule, by allowances in kind, to be 
granted only in exceptionally necessitous cases. Relief was to be 
given, in the first place, to persons wholly unemployed who had 
no claim to unemployment insurance benefit, provided that their 





1 Since 1 July 1932 the payment of benefit for short time has been entirely 
suspended because of the financial difficulties of the Unemployment Fund. 
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employment had been their sole means of livelihood and that they 
had no other resources whatever. In the second place, relief was 
to be given to workers on short time whose weekly earnings were 
less than the benefit they would draw if wholly unemployed. 
Hot meals and other allowances in kind were to be provided, the 
cost being, in principle, paid by the beneficiaries. Persons unable 
to pay in cash could be required to accept employment on public 
works. The relief scheme was also to apply to unemployed non- 
manual workers. 

A Central Unemployment Relief Committee and 17 provincial 
committees (one in each voivodia) were set up to give effect to 
this programme, the provincial committees being given a free 
hand to organise relief in accordance with local needs. The 
allowances in kind included the supply of foodstuffs (potatoes, 
sugar, coffee, rice, salt), soap, and fuel (coal, wood, peat). The 
provincial committees were also empowered to organise medical 
aid for the unemployed, to supply clothes, to help them to find 
accommodation, etc. 

The Central Committee decided that the relief work should 
be limited to the towns, but that exceptionally it might be 
extended to a rural area when the industrial character and 
volume of unemployment of a district or commune justified this 
course. 

The resources at the disposal of the Central Committee were 
derived from the State Budget, the proceeds of special taxes, and 
voluntary gifts. 

The follewing quantities of various commodities were dis- 
tributed through the Central Unemployment Relief Committee 
between 5 September 1931 and 10 June 1932 (when it was 
dissolved) : 222,960 quintals of potatoes, 102,641 tons of coal, 
1,021 tons of sugar, 768 tons of a mixture (64 per cent. sugar, 
18 per cent. roasted barley, 10 per cent. roasted wheat, 8 per 
cent. chicory), 10,760 tons of flour, 60 tons of rice, 6% tons of 
soap, and 10,997,000 zlotys in cash. 

It is difficult to determine the number of beneficiaries. The 
estimate made by the Central Committee when it began its work 
was that it would have to deal with over a million persons. The 
expenditure of the Central Committee (not counting what was 
covered by the resources of the provincial committees) amounted 
to 20 million zlotys. In June 1932 the Committee was dissolved 
and its work was carried on first by an inter-departmental unem- 
ployment committee and then (autumn 1932) by the Unemploy- 
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ment Relief Fund. No details are available as to the operations 
of this Fund, but it seems to have continued, during the winter 
1932-33, to work along more or less the same lines as the Central 
Committee. The Fund also spent about 20 million zlotys for 
the benefit of some 600,000 persons. 

The new Fund was given an additional task. It not only 
provided relief for the unemployed, but was also instructed to 
draw up a programme of public works, which it did through 
the intermediary of an Employment Office attached to the Minis- 
try of Social Welfare. This was the starting point for a new 
development in the campaign against unemployment, with the 
slogan “ Work instead of relief”, a development which took 
concrete shape in the foundation of the Employment Fund in 
1933. The chief task of this Fund, which will be discussed later, 
is the financing of public works. It may be mentioned here 
that during its first year of activity (1 April 1933 to 31 March 
1934) it distributed, through the central authorities and the 
autonomous local authorities, 17,972,000 zlotys in cash relief, 
64,259 tons of potatoes, 38,600 tons of flour, 1,394 tons of sugar, 
32,563 50-kg. cases of the sugar-grain mixture, 60,873 tons of 
coal, and about 9,000 zlotys’ worth of other commodities. 

The relief scheme for the unemployed has thus grown to 
considerable proportions and after a period of trial and error has 
developed its organisation along interesting lines, the most strik- 
ing features being the sound financial basis, the unity of control, 
and the large degree of freedom left to the local organisations. * 


WorkK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


Under this heading we shall deal not only with the efforts 
made by the State to increase the volume of employment directly 
by the organisation of public works, but also with certain kinds 
of employment which have developed on the outskirts, so to 
speak, of ordinary economic life. A very characteristic product 
of the depression is to be found in what may be called the 
“ illicit” industries that have sprung up in the industrial centres 
most severely affected by the depression : the mining district of 
Upper Silesia and the textile district of Lodz. Under pressure 
from the workless masses, who see natural wealth and industrial 





1 The local unemployment relief committees set up by the Central Unemploy- 
ment Committee have continued throughout the successive changes in the admin- 
istration of the scheme. 
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plant alike lying idle, economic life has found some forms of 
“ legitimate self-defence ” against the inactivity of the workshops 
and the poverty of the unemployed. 


Illicit Industries 


The “ Poverty Pits”. 


The mining basin of Silesia is one of the districts that has 
suffered most severely from the depression. The production of 
coal fell from 46.2 million tons in 1929 to 27.3 million in 1933, 
while the number of persons employed decreased from 163,700 
in December 1929 to 98,400 in December 1933. Many of the 
mines closed down and the Silesian miners were thrown out of 
employment. It so happens that in many parts of the mining 
basin the coal lies comparatively near the surface, at a depth 
of not more than 30 metres. This naturally led the unemployed 
miners, whose families have worked there for generations and 
who know the geological structure of the country thoroughly, to 
develop this potential wealth which, in their view, belonged to 
nobody. It is true that the deposits are in land owned by the 
‘ State or by private individuals, but the fact that the deposits are 
so near the surface reduces the heat value of the coal by about 
30 per cent. Thus the miners know that these deposits not only 
are not now being worked, but probably never will be, and they 
hold that the rights of ownership exist and can be asserted only 
when the property is developed. 

Apart from this psychological factor, there were certain other 
inducements for the unemployed to engage in this illegal practice. 
One of the most important was the price of coal, which is fixed by 
a coal cartel. Coal is sold in Poland at about 40 zlotys a ton 
at the pithead, although the cost of production is not more than 
11 to 19 zlotys a ton. The difference between the cost price and 
the selling price is looked on by the mineowners as a kind of 
export bonus. The unemployed were able to sell their coal at 
as much as 70 per cent. below the official price. * 

Illicit coal getting has always existed in Upper Silesia, but its 
existence on the present grand scale dates only from the depres- 





1 These figures and the other information about the “ poverty pits” are taken 
from an article by Mr. J. ZoLTaszek, inspector of police in Upper Silesia, on illicit 
coal working in Upper Silesia in 1982, in the Police Year Book for the Voivodia of 
Upper Silesia, pp. 102 et seq., and from Oko w oko z kryzysem (Face to face with 
the depression), by K. Wrzos (Warsaw, 1933). 
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sion, and more particularly from 1932. The people have coined 
the name “ poverty pits’ for these workings, which are equipped 
in very rudimentary fashion. If the deposit is shallow (up to 
10 metres) all that is required is with pick and shovel to dig a 
pit with walls at a sufficient slope to prevent the danger of a 
fall of earth. If the deposit is deeper, timbering is required. The 
shaft will then be extremely narrow (e.g. 80 cm. by 1 metre) and 
the timbering is done with planks about a metre and a half long, 
fixed at the ends by four stakes. At the bottom of this shaft 
three galleries are opened, in which to work the coal, which is 
brought to the surface in a bucket attached to a wire rope worked 
by a hand winch. Often the danger of underground gases makes 
a system of ventilation necessary, and it also is naturally very 
primitive. The workers generally go down the pit in the bucket, 
but sometimes they use a ladder or descend by pressing with 
their hands and feet against the walls of the shaft, like a moun- 
taineer negotiating a chimney. When the coal reaches the sur- 
face it is either screened or hand picked. 

In this way practically the only cost of working these 
“ poverty pits’ is the cost of labour, for the technical equipment 
costs nothing, and the persons working the pit pay no royalties, 
insurance contributions, or taxes of any kind. 

At first the coal was used for the workers’ own needs, but 
gradually regular businesses came into existence to work the pits 
and sell the coal. The heads of these businesses engaged skilled 
miners at ordinary wage rates ; others organised the sale of the 
coal, the price of which was about 10 zlotys a ton at the pithead 
and 18 zlotys delivered (as against official prices of 40 to 45 
zlotys). Originally the coal was sold directly by the producer 
to the consumer, often by barter, but the “ illicit” coal trade was 
so successful that it developed into an elaborately organised 
business. Agents bought the coal on behalf of wholesalers, who 
sold it again in the various towns of Upper Silesia and even out- 
side the mining basin. When the affair was at its height, the 
“poverty pits” often belied their name. Mr. Zéltaszek, for 
example, cites the case of some unemployed men who organised 
the working of such pits and earned as much as 1,300 zlotys a 
month. The workers employed underground were paid from 
8 to 10 zlotys a day, and surface workers about 5 zlotys. 

By 1932 this illicit business had assumed extraordinary pro- 
portions. Certain statistics, which may not be extremely accurate 
but are at least suggestive, put the number of “ poverty pits” in 
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Upper Silesia at 2,352, employing 12,144 workers * and producing 
in all over 87,000 tons. The illicit coal industry thus became a 
serious competitor for the legitimate undertakings. Moreover, 
the number of accidents in the “ poverty pits ’’ became alarming ; 
there were 26 fatal accidents in 1932. Above all, it did not seem 
possible to tolerate indefinitely a system that was based on the 
negation of all social organisation and of the rights of property : 
paying no taxes, working land belonging to other people, leading 
to thefts of wood on a large scale from neighbouring forests, and 
so on. The authorities felt obliged to take some action, but did 
not think it wise to crush out all these “ poverty pits” directly, 
as this might have provoked violent resistance from the part 
of the population thus threatened with the loss of its one source 
of income. They therefore decided to attack the commercial 
side of the industry. The police were given orders to confiscate 
the coal already sold (which had thus become the property of the 
consumer or merchant), and all the coal thus collected was put 
at the disposal of the local authorities or the unemployment relief 
committees. The illicit industry naturally collapsed when it 
was thus deprived of its market amongst consumers. Where 
‘the organisation was more primitive and the producer sold the 
coal himself, the suppression of the “ poverty pits” seemed more 
difficult, but the great majority of the pits were nevertheless 
abandoned and the police then proceeded to destroy them. Illicit 
coal getting was thus reduced to its former proportions and once 
more assumed its “normal” character. So ended this curious 
instance of an illicit industry being carried on in the very heart 
of a district that has reached a very high level of economic and 
general development. 


“ Anonymous ” Undertakings. 


While it proved possible to put a stop to the development of 
the “ poverty pits’, which were a product of the depression in 
the Upper Silesian mining basin, before they became too great 
a menace to the community, no measures have so far succeeded 
against another form of illicit industry—the “ anonymous” 
undertakings in Lodz. Before the war, this important textile 
centre worked for the immense Russian market; it has never 





? At the same date the number of workers employed in “ official *’ coal mines 
was about 110,000. 
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been able to adapt itself to post-war conditions and offered less 
resistance to the depression than other industrial centres. 

These “ anonymous” undertakings in Lodz, like the Silesian 
“poverty pits”, represent an effort to produce commodities 
without paying taxes or observing the provisions of social legis- 
lation. In the textile industry, however, it was not the unem- 
ployed who took the initiative, but persons with a certain amount 
of capital behind them. There are a variety of “ anonymous” 
undertakings in Lodz, but it will suffice here to describe the 
system of clandestine production in the textile industry. “ Anony- 
mous” employers rent factory premises that are lying idle 
and engage unemployed textile workers at starvation rates of 
wages. The work is carried on entirely at night. There is no 
social protection for the workers, since the work is clandestine. 
A Polish journalist who was able to visit one of these factories 


describes it as follows : 


Not far from the centre of the town we entered the premises of a 
factory, _—— through two courtyards where not a soul was to be 
seen and everything was in darkness, A night watchman accom- 
panied us. When we reached the third courtyard we began to hear the 
noise of machines, and we were taken into a room where work was 

ing on feverishly. Three groups of looms were working. I was in- 
ormed that three different “anonymous” undertakings were working 
in the same room, each having rented a certain number of looms... . 
On questioning the workers about their wages and working conditions, 
I found that they earn from 12 to 15 zlotys a week and work 10 hours 
out of the 24, always at night. They are not covered by any kind 
of _—— They are engaged by the job or for a strictly defined 
period. 

The workers, speaking in whispers, told me that they preferred 
night work at any wage under any conditions to remaining unemployed. 
They had long ago exhausted their rights to unemployment benefit. 
One of them had a family of five persons to support ; the man next 
him had six small children. They spoke of their poverty without 
bitterness, and they even smiled with satisfaction when speaking 
of their miserably paid illicit employment. 

I asked the employer whether he was not afraid of the police or 
the factory inspectors. He smiled. Before the police could waken the 
night watchman, who sleeps soundly when they are about, and reach 
the third courtyard, there would not be a single worker or a single 
piece of cloth in the room. ? 


In order to avoid trouble, these “ anonymous” employers 
sometimes make a pretence of taking their workers into partner- 
ship; in this way they avoid the necessity for registering 





2 E. Pactorkowski: The invisible manufacturers and their clandestine work- 
shops, in Kurjer Poranny, 15 Feb. 1934. 
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them as workers and for applying the provisions of labour legis- 
lation, the rates of wages fixed in collective agreements, etc. 

The number of workers directly engaged in “ anonymous ” 
undertakings in Lodz is estimated at about 4,000. The success 
of the undertakings can be explained not only by the very low 
level of working conditions and the fact that the employers pay 
no taxes, but also by the support the movement receives from 
large-scale industry working under legal conditions. Legitimate 
industry fully recognises that the “ anonymous” undertakings, 
working under such conditions and selling their products 
cheaply, are its most serious competitors and have helped to 
bring about its ruin; but they are at the same time good 
customers, for they have money and can pay cash for the semi- 
manufactured products they require (especially cotton thread, 
which cannot be produced in this clandestine fashion). 

The situation in Lodz is thus a paradoxical one: side by 
side with the large undertakings which work under legal condi- 
tions but which are collapsing under the depression, suffering 
from competition and blaming it as one of the causes of their 
downfall, there are these “ anonymous” undertakings which are 
’ ruining the large undertakings by their competition and at the 
same time keeping them alive by their cash purchases. It is 
a curious instance of “ economic symbiosis”, and in the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the efforts of the authorities to 
suppress the “anonymous” undertakings should so far have 
proved entirely fruitless. 


Public Works 


The public works policy of the Polish Government has under- 
gone extensive changes during the depression. At the beginning. 
the State merely granted loans and subsidies for relief work, 
which was organised chiefly by the local authorities. This work 
was more or less supplementary to the payment of unemployment 
benefit, which was regarded as the chief form of action against 
unemployment. Until 1929, relief works were financed to a 
great extent by loans bearing interest at 8 per cent. in the case 
of bonds issued by the National Economic Bank and 4 per cent. 
in the case of advances made directly by the Government. In 
time the redemption of these loans became too heavy a burden 
for the communes, which were getting into more and more 
serious financial difficulties. The Government then decided, 
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from 1930 onwards, to adopt the system of non-repayable sub- 
sidies ; it was then able to enforce a uniform public works policy 
and exercise some control over the use to which the money was 
put. The distribution of the available money and the supervision 
of the use made of it were entrusted to the Ministry of Social 
Welfare, which received detailed proposals for public works 
from the different voivodias. In the majority of cases (90 per 
cent.) the work was undertaken by the communes and directly 
supervised by the district administrative authorities. Thus a 
certain degree of co-ordination, which is indispensable for any 
rational public works policy, was established without great ad- 
ministrative expense. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare recommended that workers 
should be employed on public works for four or five days a week 
only, so as to provide employment for as many of the unemployed 
as possible. In practice, family responsibilities were often taken 
into account in determining how long a worker should be em- 
ployed each week, fathers of large families being employed for 
more days than unmarried men. Wage rates were the same for 
all categories of unemployed engaged for this work, the only 
difference being an allowance for the cost of living in different 
parts of the country. 

The main criterion for the allocation of credits to the different 
voivodias was the state of the labour market. Most of the work 
was road making, not only because it is a kind of work in which 
wages represent a very high proportion of the total cost, but also 
because the development of roads is extremely necessary in 
Poland. 

Reference will be made here only to the special public works 
for the relief of unemployment, and not to ordinary public works. 
It was mentioned above that the expenditure on ordinary public 
works decreased very much during the depression, when the 
State cut down all its capital expenditure. * 

The following table shows the expenditure on different 
kinds of public relief works financed by the Ministry of ‘Social 
Welfare. 





1 Fuller details on this point will be found in a report to be published shortly 
by the International Labour Office under the title Public Works Policy. 
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COST OF DIFFERENT KIND§ OF PUBLIC RELIEF WORKS FINANCED BY THE 
MINISTER OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


(Thousand zlotys) 





Kind of work 1930 1931 





Road making 6,000 8,000 
Building 2,000 3,000 
Railway work 600 500 
Land improvement 700 400 
Miscellaneous 





Total 























4 First three quarters. 


lt will be noted that the sums at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for public relief works were comparatively small and that 
they decreased from 1932 onwards, when the depression became 
particularly acute. In 1933, however, the Employment Fund 
began its operations, and the volume of public works could then 
be considerably increased. From April to November 1933 the 
Employment Fund made grants of about 33 million zlotys for 
the provision of work for the unemployed, so that in 1933 as a 
whole there was a very marked increase in the expenditure on 
relief works. 

In the course of 1933, as shown by the following table, there 
was also an increase not only in the absolute number of persons 
employed on public works, but also in the proportion they 
formed of the number of unemployed registered at the employ- 
ment exchanges. 


NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED REGISTERED AND OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 
ON PUBLIC WORKS 


(Thousands ) 





June December 





(a) Un- (b) Persons b) 
employed | employed on { 
registered | public works of ( 


(a) Un- (b) Persons (b) per 
employed | employed on L ( 
registered | public works e 


cent. 
a) 


cent. 
a) 





205 51 25.0 300 11 3.7 
89 14.2 T+ 4.4 
34 12.9 18 8.2 
59 26.2 36 9.0 
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During 1933, in fact, a definite change took place in the policy 
adopted to combat unemployment. Unemployment insurance, 
which up to that time had been the foremost of the measures 
employed to deal with unemployment and its consequences, was 
relegated to the second place, chief stress being now laid on provid- 
ing productive employment. “ Work and not relief” was the cry, 
and the Government did all it could to give practical effect to 
this demand. On 1 April the Employment Fund began its work, 
its principal task being to co-ordinate the planning and financing 
of public works. It does not itself undertake public works, but 
it finances and supervises the execution of schemes of economic 
value or public utility. It is intended to be a permanent fund 
for public capital investments, with resources increasing year by 
year ; the assistance it provides for public works contractors 
therefore takes the form of loans and not of subsidies. In order 
to ensure the repayment of the loans, preference is given to 
directly productive schemes or those which create new economic 
values. The Fund selects schemes which directly employ large 
amounts of capital and indirectly lead to the investment of more 
capital. Its advances are therefore intended to stimulate the 
investment of private capital, and it consequently tends to dis- 
courage schemes undertaken solely to provide work for the 
unemployed, although the schemes it finances still retain some of 
the distinctive features of the earlier relief work, such as the 
payment of rates of wages lower than the normal. In principle, 
the advances made by the Fund are intended to cover only the 
cost of labour. 

The general programme of public works to be financed by the 
Employment Fund is drawn up annually on the basis of plans 
prepared by the local committees of the Fund in collaboration 
with the central and local authorities. The programme requires 
the approval of the Council of Ministers. It is intended to consist 
primarily of large-scale schemes of capital development of 
general economic interest. 

The Fund obtains its resources from a special tax on all 
workers (1 per cent. of earnings) and their employers (1 per cent. 
of the wages bill), on the income of all members of the liberal 
professions (1 per cent. of income), on the allowances of members 
of the Diet and Senate (1 per cent.), and on the fees (tantiémes) 
of directors of business firms (2 per cent.). Further income is 
derived from a special tax on entertainments (theatres, sports 
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meetings, etc.), on the sale of certain foodstuffs and other articles, 
on the consumption of gas, and on rent. Finally, the utban 
municipalities and the district unions of communes pay to the 
Fund 1 and 5. per cent. respectively of ‘their ordinary. budgets. 
The Fund may also accept payment in kind, in place of arrears 
of certain taxes, in the form of building materials, transport, days 
of labour, agricultural or industrial products, etc. 

The intention of the Polish Government in creating the 
Employment Fund was not only to centralise the organisation of 
public works, arrange for financing them, and increase their 
volume, but also to combine, as far as possible, the provision of 
productive work for the unemployed with the economic develop- 
ment of the country. In this way the problem of finding work 
for the unemployed has been made an integral part of the general 
economic programme of the Government. 

A further feature of the new orientation of unemployment 
policy was the creation in October 1933 of a Capital Develop- 
ment Fund for financing capital development that is considered 
of utility for the State. This new Fund is administered by 
the Employment Fund, whose sphere of activity is thus greatly 
extended. The Capital Development Fund, however, differs from 
the Employment Fund in obtaining its resources not from special 
taxes but from an issue of non-interest-bearing Treasury bonds 
with no specified date for redemption. A certain number are drawn 
by lot each week and are redeemed at a premium. This operation 
costs the State about 4 per cent. per annum, and is thus a cheap 
form of credit for the Government. The bonds can be used for 
paying any sums owing to the public authorities and they will be 
exchanged for cash at any time at the Treasury Office. The 
capital raised by these bonds is placed at the disposal of the 
Capital Development Fund in the form of redeemable advances 
or subsidies. As a result of the institution of this Fund, the loans 
granted for public: works will now be sufficient to cover the 
complete cost of the schemes and not only the labour costs as 
formerly. 

The bonds are issued in series of 1 million zlotys (40,000 
bonds of 25 zlotys each); the total issue must not exceed 100 mil- 
lion zlotys. The first issue was 10 million zlotys. Together 
with the sums at the disposal of the Employment Fund, the 
capital thus raised will enable the expenditure on public works 
in 1934 to be increased to about 80 million zlotys. 
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COST OF SCHEMES FINANCED BY THE EMPLOYMENT FUND AND THE 
‘CAPITAL INVESTMENT FUND 


(Thousand zlotys) 





Capital 
Employment Fund Investment 
Fund 





Kind of works 
1 April 1933 to j 
Mare 1 April 1934 to | 1 April 1934 to 
- wn FN ae 31 1935 | 31 March 1935 
expenditure) (estimates) (estimates) 





Road making 15,400 
: River correction 2,825 
Railway work 8,631 
Land improvement 4,771 
Distribution of electricity and gas 1,649 
House building 


Urban development (water pipes, 
drains, tram lines, cold storage, 
slaughterhouses, markets, pub- — 
lic parks, etc.) 


Public buildings 
Miscellaneous 
Assistance to peasant proprietors 























The desire to co-ordinate and expand the volume of public 
development works also found expression in a plan drawn up 
early in 1934 by the Prime Minister’s Department for all the 
public development work figuring in the State budget (including 
the Employment Fund and the Capital Development Fund) for 
the year 1934-35. This plan includes the expenditure on ordinary 
public works undertaken by the State, as well as the schemes 
providing employment for the unemployed (Employment Fund), 
The estimates are as follows : 
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PROGRAMME OF PUBLIC WORKS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1934-35 





‘ Estimates Probable number 
Kind of works (million zlotys) |of workers employed 





Construction of State buildings 54.3 28,300 
Roads 46.0 21,500 


Navigable waterways . 10.1 6,300 


Railways ; 72.3 82,500 
Miscellaneous development work (urban, 
land development, distribution of elec- 
tricity and gas) 105.5 55,000 


House building 82.5 70,000 





Total 820.7 213,600 

















The carrying out of this programme will provide employ- 
ment for over 200,000 persons—i.e. about half the number of 
unemployed registered with the public employment exchanges at 
the beginning of 1934. 


« * 


Such in outline is. the history of the Polish public works 
policy : relief work, regarded as supplementing insurance bene- 
fits, the Employment Fund, the Capital Development Fund, and, 
finally, an’ extensive general programme covering all capital 
development work and all schemes for occupying the unem- 
ployed. The campaign against unemployment is now inspired 
by important economic and not merely by social considerations ; 
as a representative of the Government has said, it has become 
“one of the most vital questions for the economic and social 
life of the country, taking second place only to that of national 
defence and security.” 

' The success achieved in the struggle to maintain the gold 
zloty has enabled the Governement to take the step which was 
essential in face of the general economic collapse—a resumption 
of public capital expenditure to stimulate economic activity in 
the country and provide employment for the masses of workers 
who were reduced to poverty and moral degeneration. This 
is a peculiarly interesting manifestation of the connection 
between economic and social measures which is one. of the 
fundamental assumptions of contemporary social policy. 
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FUTURE PROBLEMS 

In conclusion, reference may be tiade to some of the par- 
ticularly urgent social problems requiring to be dealt with as 
part of the general campaign against unemployment in Poland. 

The first of these is the probleni of the surplus rural popt- 
lation, which is specially acute in the Southern provinces. Emi- 
gration—the usual safety valve against such extreme pressure of 
population as exists in Poland—is at a standstill and there are 
no grounds for anticipating its early resumption. Poland must 
therefore seek another solution, and the trend of opinion appears 
to be in favour of more intensive internal land settlement along 
the lines adopted in Italy and Germany. For this purpose the 
Employment Fund is considering the possibilities of co-operative 
land settlement by voluntary groups of workers, each forming 
an economic unit. The Government also seems to have the 
intention of pushing on an immense land-improvement scheme 
for the voivodia of Polesie, which at present consists largely of 
marshes. | 

Another special problem is juvenile unemployment. The 
rapid drop during the depression in the proportion of juvenile 
labour employed in industry has already been mentioned as one 
of the causes of the increased unemployment among young 
workers. In addition to the young persons who have been dis- 
missed to make room for adults, there are all those who, since 
leaving school, have never been able to find employment suited 
to their education and training. This is a problem of first 
importance for the future of the country; it is perhaps more 
acute in Poland than in the other countries of Europe because 
the percentage of young persons in the total population is very 
high. 

One of the proposed solutions, which is already being put 
into effect, is the organisation of yoluntary teams of young 
workers, who are employed on public works and other schemes. 
The Ministry of Social Welfare took the initiative in founding 
an Association for the Relief of Young Unemployed Workers, 
which organises labour camps for unemployed young persons. 
By the beginning of 1934 about 10,000 young persons (of both 
sexes) had been enrolled for the labour camps, where they are 
provided with board, lodging, and clothing. They work six 
hours a day and draw a small daily allowance. 

A third very important problem is unemployment among non- 
manual workers, whose sufferings are perhaps even greater than 
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those of manual workers. Mr. Hubicki, Minister of Social Wel- 
fare, discussing the situation of unemployed non-manual workers 
in Poland, pointed out* that many of them entered the ranks of 
non-manual workers when Poland regained her independence, 
but without really having the requisite training or qualifications 
to remain in that social category ; most of them will therefore 
have to accept an unpleasant, but unfortunately inevitable, drop 
in the social scale. | 

Late in 1933 a special Institute was set up for the vocational 
training and retraining of non-manual workers. This Institute 
deals with the question of their “ redistribution” on the labour 
market ; in addition to its theoretical investigations, it is respon- 
sible for organising vocational training with a view to the reab- 
sorption of unemployed non-manual workers in the economic 
system and the provision of fresh openings for them. 


CONCLUSION 


In attempting to note some general impressions left by the 
foregoing analysis of the measures adopted to deal with the 
_ depression and unemployment in Poland, it must be borne in 

mind that the depression overtook that country right in the midst 
of its period of growth as an economic organism—a period that is 
as dangerous for a people as for an individual. The country 
was endeavouring to make good not only the ravages of six years 
of war but also the arrears of economic development accumu- 
lated during 150 years of political bondage. The depression 
brought these efforts more or less to a standstill, and there was 
even a perceptible decline in the standard of living and in the 
general economic activity of the country. 

The necessity for safeguarding its currency led Poland to 
practice a policy of stringent deflation, both in public affairs and 
in private economic enterprise. This deflation helped to aggra- 
vate the economic and social situation of the country. It not only 
lowered the standard of living of the workers and the value of 
certain social institutions ; it also put a stop for the time being 
to the public and private investments which were necessary for 
the development of the country. Against these serious conse- 
quences of the deflationist policy must be set the enormous value 
of the maintenance of the gold zloty, which is a pledge of a 





1 Jutro Pracy, 3 Dec. 19388. 
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brighter future. This future seems to depend, in great measure, 
on a transformation in the economic structure of the country 
and its adaptation to new conditions. 

The depression has naturally left its mark on Polish social 
policy. ° The present article has dealt- only with those social 
measures that concern the unemployment problem, and we have 
seen that, generally speaking, purely economic considerations 
have come to exercise a powerful influence on these measures 
during the last five years. Unemployment insurance has been 
subjected to reforms so as to safeguard its financial autonomy ; 
the maximum hours of work have been extended so as to put 
Poland on a footing of equality with her competitors in this 
respect ; most important of all, the. public works policy of the 
country has been completely transformed. 

While there may be ground for some of the criticisms levelled 
against a policy which makes unemployment benefit and hours 
of work depend on economic rather than social considerations, 
the co-ordination of the public works programme with general 
economic policy is undoubtedly an important step towards 
economic recovery. The economies made on public and private 
expenditure during the deflation period were so great that—in 
the opinion of a distinguished economist, Mr. Zweig ~—“the State 
Budget became a consumption budget and the municipal budgets 
poverty budgets, while the budgets of private undertakings 
sometimes provided at most for repairs but never for capital 
expenditure.’ In such conditions budgetary restrictions clearly 
cease to be profitable and represent an actual squandering of 
the national wealth, and especially of the most valuable com- 
ponent of that wealth—the potential labour of the population. 
The transformation of the economic structure of the country 
means essentially the transformation of the latent energy of its 
unemployed population into effective energy ; to provide employ- 
ment for the unemployed is the primary economic necessity. 
This is the course that Poland is now pursuing after five arduous 
years of restrictions, privations, and constant struggle against the 
economic and social difficulties arising out of the depression. 





1 Illustrowany Kurjer Codzienny, 10 Nov. 1983. 





~The Social, Econoniic, and Legal 
Conditions of Domestic Servants : I 
by 
Dr. Erna Macnus 


For many years the labour market for domestic workers has 
been characterised by a shortage of applicants for work, which 
still persists in many countries, in spite of the depression, and in 
marked contrast with the unemployment from which other 
groups of female workers are suffering. This situation naturally 
suggested the idea that unemployed women workers belonging to 
other occupations might be induced to enter domestic service. 
But the indifferent success of efforts in this direction is further 
evidence of the failure of domestic service to attract the younger 
generation to-day. What, then, are the reasons for this failure ? 
The author of the following article tries to find an answer to this 


question by studying, on the basis of the scanty information at 
present available, the economic, social, and legal conditions of 
domestic service, as compared with those of other female occu- 
pations. 


HE following pages are an attempt on a very modest scale 

to bring together some information on the economic, social, 

and working conditions of female domestic servants in private 

service in various countries. Their aim is to indicate the present 

tendencies of the domestic service problem by describing its 

social bases and examining the social, legislative, and economic 
measures affecting the occupation. 

The article is based, first, on the results of enquiries instituted 
in a number of countries during the last ten years owing to the 
considerable difficulty of meeting the demand for qualified 
domestic servants *, and, sécondly, on the provisions of social and 





1 These enquiries were as follows : 

Great Britain. In 1923 the Government appointed a Committee to enquire 
into the present conditions as to the supply of female domestic servants, from 
whose report to the Ministry of Labour some of the material used in this article 
is — (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. IX, No. 4, 28 Jan. 1924, 
p. 70). ' : 

Germany. In 1926, with a view to the drafting of a-Domestic Servants Bill, 
the Federal Minister of Labour in co-operation with employers’ and workers’ 
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labour law and of the law governing contracts of employment 
that apply explicitly or tacitly to this group of workers. Farm 
servants are not considered in the article. 

It is desirable to point out the special difficulties to which 
the use of this material is subject, and which necessarily restrict 
the present study within very narrow limits. These arise out of : 
(1) the peculiarities of this group of workers, the fact that they 
are largely unorganised rendering any investigation of their con- 
ditions difficult; (2) the nature of their employment, which 
differs widely from case to case and over which it is difficult 
to exercise any kind of control; and (3) the difficulty of cor- 
rectly appreciating the relevant laws and regulations. As regards 
these last, their purpose and effects can be fully understood only 
by reference to the background against which they have evolved ; 
but many of them relate to economic and social conditions with 
which the writer is unacquainted, and they frequently need to be 
supplemented by descriptions of the facts. It would be of great 
value if, following the example already set by certain countries, 
precise data concerning the conditions of employment of these 
workers could be collected by means of enquiries on a larger 
seale and covering wider areas. Such enquiries are really of 
importance, since the problems involved are not merely of 





organisations instituted a wide enquiry into the conditions of employment of female 
‘ domestic servants, the report on which was published in 1928 (cf. Reichsarbeits- 
alatt, 1928, Nos. 30 and 31, pp. 47 et seq., and 479 et seq.). 


iizerland. In 1930 the Federal Labour Office appointed a Committee of 
y on Domestic Service to investigate the causes of the prevailing shortage of 


United States. The following studies have been published by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labour (Bulletins No. 39, 98, and 106 
of the Women’s Bureau) : (1) in 1924, for Baltimore, Domestic Servants and their 
Employment Relations : Study based on the Records of the Domestic Efficiency Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, Maryland ; (2) in 1932, for Philadelphia, Household Employment in 
Philadelphia ; (3) in 1933, for Chicago, Household Employment in Chicago. 


Sweden. An enquiry into the conditions of domestic servants was Carried out 
by the Ministry of Social Welfare in 1933, but its results were not available when 
this article was written. The object of this enquiry, which was conducted by means 
of questionnaires sent to both domestic servants and their employers, was to obtain 
information not only on the terms of employment and on the working and living 
conditions of servants, but also on their technical training, their position in the 
occupation, and the degree of independence of their work. 

The collection of precise information on the conditions of employment of house- 
hold servants is hampered by serious difficulties, since only a fraction of the ques- 
tionnaires are ever returned, so that as a rule the results afford a picture of a com- 
paratively favoured selection of servants rather than an average picture of the 
whole occupation. 
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personal interest for the individual workers, but have a wide 
economic significance. 

‘In support of: this last statement a few figures may be given 
showing the extent of this branch of women’s employment in 
different countries. * 

In France’, according to the census returns of 1926, there 
was a total population of 40,228,081 including 20,918,933 females, 
and a total of 780,000 domestic servants including 672,995 
females. Since 1921 the number of domestic servants had 
decreased by some 7,000. According to the same census, the total 
number of occupied females was 7,837,776, as compared with 
5,606,059 in 1921. Of these, 3,384,849 were engaged in agricul- 
ture and stock-raising, a considerable number of these women 
being members of the employer’s family. Apart from the agricul- 
tural group, domestic servants form the largest group of occu- 
pied females in France. 





1 In addition to the figures in the text, which refer to domestic service in the 
strict sense, some further figures taken from the Statistical Year-Book of the League 
of Nations, 1930/31 to 1983/34, may be given to show the extent of employment 
in domestic service in general. These figures are given under the heading “ domestic 
‘ service, etc.”’, but it is pointed out that the classifications adopted vary from 
country to country, so that the figures are not strictly comparable, and also that 
“ the ‘ domestic service ’ group usually includes domestic servants proper, and also 
individuals performing personal services (e.g. hairdressers, nurses, etc.) ’’ ( Year- 
Book, 1933/84, note to table 4, p. 44) ; it also often includes waitresses, barmaids, 
charwomen, washerwomen, laundry workers, hotel chambermaids, cooks, etc. 
With these reservations, the numbers (in thousands) of persons in this group in 
different countries, according to the most recent population or occupational census, 
are as follows : , 


Country Year Total Females 


Belgium 1920 160.1 120.8 
Bulgaria 1926 19.6 18.8 
Czechoslovakia 1930 366.3 203.1 
Denmark 1921 180.6 173.8 
Finland 1930 38.8 37.2 
Germany 1925 1,394.0 1,357.1 
Great Britain 1931 2,628.5 2,122.0 
Greece 1928 57.6 37.4 
Hungary 1920 155.9 145.5 
Irish Free State 1926 128.6 109.5 
Italy 1931 540.0 473.1 
Netherlands 19380 243.6 284.5 
Norway 1930 120.3 119.6 
Poland 1921 275.7 250.2 
Portugal 1930 442.0 412.3 
Spain 1920 301.3 269.7 
Sweden 1920 182.9 182.6 
Switzerland 1930 134.0 181.6 
United States 1980 5,066.0 3,218.6 
2 Résultats statistiques du recensement général de la population effectué le 7 mars 
1926, Vol. I, Part 3, 1981; and Dauriac; “ Le travail des femmes en France 
devant la statistique ’’, in Revue d’ Economie politique, 1 Feb. 1933. 
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In Germany’ the census returns of 1925 showed that in a 
total of 15,360,000 households there were 1,326,000 persons 
employed as domestic servants, including 1,310,439 women. The 
number of domestic servants living in had fallen slightly since 
1907. The total occupied female population in 1925 was 
11,478,000, of whom 2,501,335 were members of the employer's 
family. Domestic servants thus formed 11.4 per cent. of all 
occupied women, or 14.5 per cent. ‘not counting members of the 
employer’s family. The total number of married women in 
domestic service was 44,233. 

In Great Britain the number of females engaged as indoor 
private domestic servants was about 1,471,000 in 1931. 

In Switzerland’ domestic servants numbered 91,603 in 1920 
and formed 40 per cent. of the total occupied female population. 

Further evidence of the economic importance of domestic 
service as an occupation is the fact that in a number of 
countries (Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland) attempts 
have been made in recent years to attract into domestic service 
women who have lost their employment in factories or offices, 
and girls leaving school who are unable to find work or situations 
as apprentices. The adoption of this policy by the employment 
exchanges was dictated by certain special features of the labour 
market, namely, a shortage of qualified domestic servants, which 
in fact still persists to-day (e.g. in France, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain), and the fact, demonstrated by 
experience, that even where there is no actual shortage the 
demand for domestic servants is very elastic. 

It is significant that in the past immigration laws frequently 
took these factors into account, the restrictions being relaxed in 
respect of domestic servants (Switzerland, United States, Luxem- 
burg). * 

The shortage of domestic servants is directly responsible for 
another phenomenon, namely, the widespread employment of 
aliens in the occupation. In Switzerland, for instance, these 
formed 28 per cent. of all persons in domestic service in 1928, as 
compared with 13 per cent. in other occupations. In 1930 the 
number of foreign maidservants, mostly German, was 17,000.‘ 





1 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1923, pp. 19-21 and 23-25. 

2 Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 1. 

® Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: Migration Laws and Treaties ; Studies 
and Reports, Series O, No. 3, 1928-1929; and Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, pp. 6-7. 


* Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 6. 
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As female unemployment increased in other occupations, the 
responsible authorities naturally sought to create openings on the 
home market by restricting the entry of servants from abroad. * 

The fact that this policy was followed even in countries where 
the fall in the demand for domestic servants resulting from the 
depression had led to considerable unemployment in this occu- 
pation as well can only be explained on the hypothesis of a very 
elastic labour market, the reasons for which will be more fully 
examined in a later section of this article. 

These occupational transfers, however, not infrequently met 
with difficulties among both employers and domestic workers. 
Employers were not prepared to accept applicants with no pre- 
vious experience of domestic service, and at first would employ 
them only on very unsatisfactory terms. This gradually led to 
the institution of training courses; but even when they had 
followed these courses with intelligent interest, women who had 
worked for some time in factories or offices could not always 
be persuaded to enter an unfamiliar occupation. 

The enquiry conducted in France in December 1931 by the 
public employment exchanges under the instructions of the 
Ministry of Labour *, on the effects of the depression in inducing 
unemployed women to enter domestic service, showed that the 
attempts made to transfer women workers from industry to 
domestic service had failed, and that the servant shortage had 
not yet come to an end.* The enquiry also recorded a fall in the 
demand for domestic servants, due to the depression, an increased 
supply of young girls from the country, and a large number of 
unemployed hotel servants. 

To-day the position of the labour market for domestic ser- 
vants is not the same everywhere, for in some countries a move- 
ment of supply and demand similar to that in France has led 
to considerable unemployment among them. Among the unem- 
ployed there are not only older women who are difficult to place, 
but also a great many workers who do not really belong to the 
occupation, so that the relevant unemployment statistics do not 
accurately reflect the actual situation. But even granted that there 





1 Cf. for the Netherlands : NEDERLANDSCHE WERKLOOSHEIDSRAAD : De Arbeids- 
markt, Orgaan voor de Pratijk, No. 11, 1988; and for France: “ Le chémage et 
la crise des domestiques ”’, in Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
Sociale, April-June 1982. 

2 Cf. “ Le chémage et la crise des domestiques ”’. 

3 Ibid., and Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLV, No. 2, 9 Jan. 19388, 
p. 39. 
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is a certain amount of unemployment among domestic servants, 
this forms no ground for assuming that the problem of the 
shortage has solved itself. The change in the state of the labour 
market, e.g. in Germany’ and the United States*, has only 
eliminated one of the symptoms of the problem, namely, reluc- 
tance to enter the occupation.’ But the question why the law of 
an automatic balancing of supply and demand by recruiting from 
other sources, which holds in so many branches of employment, 
has failed to operate, especially in countries with an unsatisfied 
demand for domestic servants, and why the occupation is failing 
to attract the younger generation, remains unanswered, and thus 
the fundamental problem of how to influence the labour market 
is still unsolved. Practical experience tends to show that the dif- 
ficulty found in persuading workers from other occupations to 
enter domestic service does not lie in an objection to domestic 
work itself, since both continuation classes and the classes in 
domestic subjects in technical schools are often extremely popular 
so long as they are not looked upon as tying the student to a 
particular occupation. If therefore the objections to domestic 
work could be ascertained and removed by suitable measures, a 
field of women’s employment might be thrown open which is 
preferable in many respects to office and factory work, and 
would no doubt afford permanent relief to other parts of the 
labour market. These are the considerations—over and above 
the important economic aspects of the problem, already men- 
tioned, which transcend its personal interest for the worker— 
that have inspired the enquiries cited at the beginning of this 
article and the measures of special legislation recently adopted or 
in preparation. | 

It will be seen in the course of the following pages that even 
in countries where there is considerable unemployment among 
domestic seryants, the problem has not been solved by the 
disappearance of one of its symptoms, and that it has in fact 
been intensified by the changes that have taken place on the 
labour market. | 

What are the economic, social, and legal conditions of 





1 Cf. Reichsarbeitsblait, 19388, No. 5, 25 May, and No. 33, 25 Sept. ; 1984, No. 238, 
25 Jan., and No. 12, 25 April, where particulars are given of unemployment among 
domestic servants and the state of the labour market. 

2 Cf, Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVII, No. 9, 28 Aug. 1983, 
p. 304. i 

3 Cf. Dr. Kiite GAse.: “ Die Lage in den hauswirtschaftlichen Berufen ”’, in 
Reichsarbeitsblait, 25 April 1984, No. 12, II. 
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domestic service, and to what causes can the prevailing unwill- 
ingness to enter it be ascribed? To find an answer to these 
questions it is necessary to study: (1) the social status of 
domestic servants; (2) the law governing their contracts’ of 
employment ; (3) their material conditions of employment, i.e. 
hours of work, free time, holidays, and wages, and the condi- 
tions of employment of children and girls as groups of workers 
requiring special protection ; and (4) the position of domestic 
workers under social and unemployment insurance schemes. 


SoctaL PosITION 


The conditions of employment of the majority of domestic 
servants differ from those of all other workers in that they both 
work and live in the same surroundings. This also differentiates 
them from workers in a branch of employment with very similar 
duties, namely, domestic workers in hotels and institutions. 

The peculiarity of the social position of domestic servants is 
a direct consequence of living in the employer's household, quite 
apart from the details of any relevant laws and regulations. This 
special characteristic affects both the status of the worker and 
the nature of her work. 

The rendering of personal services, even when not specially 
stipulated, forms part of the duties that every domestic servant 
undertakes on entering employment. But owing to the constant 
close personal contact between servant and employer, there is no 
clear and automatic distinction between the personal services 
arising out of the nature of domestic work and those arising out 
of the individual requirements of the employer and other mem- 
bers of the household. Hence the duties of a servant are in- 
definite and depend largely on the consideration of the employer 
and the rest of the family. This circumstance has a decisive 
influence on the domestic worker’s position in the household. 

Another important aspect of living-in is that on entering her 
employer’s household the domestic servant finds herself in a 
social environment that is completely foreign to her, her employ- 
ment usually depending in fact on the difference between her 
circumstances and her employer’s. “ The standards of living of 
the majority of the employers and of the workers are so different 
that it is undoubtedly difficult to appreciate each other’s outlook 
and to understand each other’s problems. ” * 





1 Report of the Committee to Enquire into the Present Conditions of Domestic 
Servanis (1923), p. 8. 
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The position in which the domestic servant necessarily finds 
herself in her new social environment’ affects both her own 
outlook and that of her friends and relations, the maintenance 
of intercourse with whom is rendered appreciably more difficult 
than in other occupations by the fact of her living under her 
employer’s roof. In this respect the material conditions of 
employment play a very important part. As a result, the posi- 
tion of the domestic servant is often one of both personal and 
social isolation. 

Another factor tending in the same direction is that usually 
there is only one servant in each household. The one-maid 
household is becoming increasingly common as the employment 
of servants ceases to be looked upon as an index of the employer’s 
social standing * and becomes merely a means to a more logical 
division of labour. Isolated workers lack the sense of solidarity 
with their fellows ; moreover, they are seldom organised and are 
thus usually without one of the most important safeguards of 
the worker’s social rights. In some countries this isolation of 
domestic servants is actually encouraged by the law: in Italy, 
for instance, the conclusion of collective agreements for domestic 
service is forbidden. * 

This fact of living in an alien environment, allowing of few 
personal contacts, and of usually performing their daily work 
in isolation thus places domestic servants in an exceptional posi- 
tion, which on occasion is not without its dangers.‘ This is 
especially true in the case of young country girls who are drawn 
to the city by the attraction of town life, and are sometimes led 
by the desire for companionship to form harmful acquaintances. 

The low opinion in which domestic service as an occupation 
is still held in many quarters is also a factor of considerable 
importance. The reports of nearly all the enquiries into the 
conditions of domestic servants in different countries, mentioned 





1 In the enquiry into household employment in Chicago, it was found that 95 
per cent. of the employers had an annual income of at least $5,000, and more than 
two-thirds had an annual income of over $10,000. In Germany the population 
census of 1925 showed that of the persons employing domestic servants, 611,226 
(60.2 per cent.) were landowners or tenant farmers, 113,980 (11.2 per cent.) persons 
in managerial and high official positions, 149,052 (14.7 per cent.) salaried employees 
and ordinary officials, 33,302 (3.3 per cent.) manual workers, 106,028 (10.4 per cent.) 
persons of independent means ; and 2,434 other persons. 

2 Cf. Lina Ross : “ Weibliche Dienstboten und Dienst botenhaltung in England’’, 
in Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft, Erginzungsheft 8, 1912. 

* Royal Decree of 1 July 1926 issuing rules for the administration of the Act 
of 3 April 1926 respecting the legal regulation of collective relations in connection 
with employment, section 52 (Legislative Series, 1926, It. 5A). 

* Cf. the reports on domestic service in Great Britain, Switzerland, and Chicago. 
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at the beginning of this article, stress the fact that employment 
in domestic service is looked down upon alike by fellow workers 
in other occupations and by relatives. * 

The status of domesiic servants is also very largely determined 
by the opinion in which domestic work is held. Domestic work 
-——work in the service of consumption—is not regarded as pro- 
ductive work in the current sense of the term. This view is 
reflected in legislation, which frequently excludes domestic ser- 
vants from the scope of provisions relating to workers in general.” 
These measures reflected an attitude of disparagement towards 
domestic work which still persists in certain quarters. An 
advance on previous legislation, however, is marked by the 
Spanish Act of 1931, which expressly includes domestic servants 
within its scope. * 

This frequent attitude towards domestic work also partly 
accounts for the neglect of the question of domestic training, 
which has only recently been tackled on somewhat more ener- 
getic lines. This point will be discussed more fully in a later 
part of the present article. 

Domestic work is, or rather is regarded as, unskilled work. 
The general opinion is that it is an occupation which needs not 
only no special training, but not even any special intelligence’ or 
aptitude—i.e. that it is a particularly trivial kind of unskilled 
work. The infinite variety of household work (a point illustrated 
in detail in the study on household employment in Chicago ‘) 
is often lost sight of behind the deep-rooted idea of the simplicity 
of individual househoid tasks ; and it is forgotten that all these 
separate tasks when performed by one person working alone may 
require considerable intelligence and initiative, and that many of 
the duties commonly entrusted to quite young girls call for a 
high degree of responsibility and reliability. No one thinks of 
asking whether the infinite repetition of mechanical movements 
in a factory really requires more intelligence than the methodical 
performance of household duties. 





1 Ibid. 

2 Cf. the Belgian Act of 1900 respecting contracts of employment ; for Great 
Britain, cf. Tr:tyARD : Industrial Law (1928), pp. 10 and 291: “ The expression 
*‘ workman’ does not include a domestic or menial servant. . .in three important 
Acts, the Employer’s and Workman’s Act, 1875, the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, and the Truck Acts, 1831-1896.”’ The same is true of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1920. 

® Act respecting contracts of employment, 1931, section 6. 


4 Op. cit., p. 82. 
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Another reason for the low opinion widely held of domestic 
service is that it affords very small scope for advancement. 
Owing to its limited prospects, girls entering domestic service 
seldom look upon it as anything more than a temporary occupa- 
tion to be exchanged for some other means of livelihood should 
they remain unmarried. This is also partly because the lack 
of personal independence due to living in the employer's house- 
hold becomes more irksome as the girls grow older. It is natural, 
however, that an occupation which is looked upon as merely a 
temporary expedient should not enjoy the same standing as a 
permanent form of employment. If the servant is a woman of 
intelligence and personality, she may overcome the difficulties 
arising out of her anomalous position in an alien environment 
and create her own opportunities ; but, as has often been pointed 
out, it is not always the most suitable persons who choose or are 
placed in this occupation. * 

The fact that in recent years laws to regulate domestic ser- 
vice have been adopted or drafted in several countries*, the 
reasons put forward in their support’, and the results expected 
from them, are indications that the unsatisfactory legal status of 
domestic servants and the absence or unsuitability of statutory 
regulations have also contributed to lower the standing and 
diminish the attraction of the occupation. This point will become 
clearer during the discussion of the material conditions of the 
employment of domestic workers and the statutory measures 
applying to them. 

An account of the social status of domestic servants would be 
incomplete if confined to conditions in which the workers, 
generally speaking, are legally free to choose their occupation 
and conclude their own contracts. Even at the present day this 
is still not the case for some groups of workers in certain 
countries, instances being the mui-tsai system in China and the 
various systems of hiring out or pledging child labour which 





1 Cf. Der Hausdienst in der Schweiz, p. 74. 

2 Bills to regulate domestic service have been introduced in recent years in 
Poland (1923), Belgium (1925, 1927), Germany (1929), and Sweden (1981). The 
possibility of introducing legislation on domestic service was also raised in the 
British House of Commons in 1931, but the Government, while fully recognising the 
disabilities of the occupation, decided against it (Parliamentary Debates, House 
of Commons, 7 May 1931, Vol. 252, Col. 586-587, and 9 June 19381, Vol. 258, Col. 
818-823). In the United States the question of adopting a code or general agreement 
for domestic servants was discussed in 1983 (News Service, Feb. 1984). 

’ Cf, the preamble to the German Domestic Service Bill (Reichsarbeitsbdiatt, 
1929, pp. 145 et seq.) and to the Belgian Bill of 1925. 
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also play some part in providing domestic labour in various 
parts of the world.* All systems of this kind are due to similar 
causes. It is usually the extreme poverty of the parents that 
induces them to surrender all their rights over their children in 
return for a money payment, under the mui-tsai system or some 
system of adoption, thus relieving themselves of all responsibility 
for the child’s support. 

In the report submitted to the British Government on the 
results of the campaign against the mui-tsai system in the British 
Empire, it was stated that the sale of a daughter was looked upon 
by countless poor families as a means of livelihood and that 
to abolish the system suddenly without at the same time improv- 
ing the standard of living would cause extreme hardship. * 

It was stated in the House of Commons in February 1934 *, in 
reply to a question as to how far the system was still in existence 
in the British Empire, that it had been abolished by legislation 
in Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, the Malay States, North 
Borneo, and Sarawak.* In China, however, the system is still 
common’, although attempts to reform it have been made in 


some provinces. 





1 Cf. Great Britain, COLONIAL OFFICE (HONG Kone): Papers relative to the 
Mui-Tsai Question, pp. 74 et seq. 

2 Ibid. sen, igghiag ais 
“8 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 7 Feb. 1934, Vol. 285, Col. 1117- 
1118. 

4 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrrFice : Legislative Series : Hong Kong : Ordin- 
ance of 1923 to regulate certain forms of female domestic service (L.S., 1923, 
H.K. 1) as amended by an Ordinance of 1929 (L.S., 1929, H.K. 1) ; Straits Settle- 
ments: Ordinance of 1925 to regulate and control the employment of female 
domestic servants (L.S., 1925, S.S. 1) ; Johore : Enactment of 1926 to regulate and 
control the employment of female domestic servants (L.S., 1926, Joh. 1) ; Federated 
Malay States: Enactment of 1925 to regulate and control the employment of 
female domestic servants (L.S., 1926, F.M.S. 2) ; North Borneo : Female Domestic 
Service Ordinance, 1930 (L.S., 1980, N.B. 1) ; Sarawak : Order of 1931 to regulate 
the acquisition and employment of female domestic servants known as mui-tsai 
(L.S., 1930, Sar. 1). 

These enactments aim at improying the position of domestic workers by : 
(1) prohibiting the employment of children under 10 years of age ; (2) prohibiting 
the employment of mui-tsai and their purchase from parents or through third 
parties, and providing severe penalties for contravention of this provision ; (3) 
making the employer responsible for the provision of proper attendance in cases 
of sickness as if the girl were his own daughter, and prescribing the compulsory 
payment of wages. The enforcement of these provisions is entrusted to the “ Pro- 
tector of Chinese ’’ of the Colony concerned or other similar authority. The em- 
ployer is also required to give an undertaking that the girl shall not be trained or 
disposed of as a prostitute or for immoral purposes. Registration of all mui-tsai 
is made compulsory with a view to ensuring more effective supervision. So far, 
however, no figures as to the number of girls registered under the relevant enact- 
ments are available (cf. the discussion in the British House of Commons in February 
1934 cited above). 

5 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX XIX, No. 3, 20 July 1931, 
p- 92. 
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These brief references may serve as a reminder that it is 
only for a very small part of the world that definite information 
is available on the social position and personal standing of 
domestic servants *, and that the remarks in the preceding pages 
are applicable. .The same limitation will apply to the subsequent 
sections of this article. 


THE CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT ” 


The rules of private law relating to the contract of employ- 
ment, which embody the principles governing the legal relations 
between employer and worker-—i.e. the conclusion, execution, 
effects, and termination of the contract of employment—are 
based only partly on statute law and partly also on custom and 
local usage. The relevant provisions of the general law or of 
special laws governing the contract of employment do not always 
apply to domestic servants. A number of countries have special 
laws for domestic servants—some of them old, some of them 
quite recent—to supplement the provisions of the general law. * 





1 Cf. R. K. Das: “ Woman Labour in India ’’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXIV, Nos. 4 and 5, Oct. and Nov. 1931, where it is explicitly stated (Oct., 
p- 378) that “ nothing is definitely known about the conditions of work and life 
of the labourers in unorganised industries, such as agriculture and domestic service.”” 

2 Most of the information in this section is based on : Motrror, Scnorr, and 
NIPPERDEY : Europdisches Arbeitsvertragsrecht, 8 vols, Marburg, 1928-1980 (sub- 
sequently referred to as Molitor). 

3 (a) The provisions of general private law are applicable in Germany (Molitor, 
III, pp. 47 and 64), the Netherlands (Molitor, III, pp. 281 et seq.), Switzerland 
(Molitor, ITI, pp. 507 and 520), and Turkey (Molitor, III, pp. 555-556). The general 
provisions of the new Polish Code of Obligations of 26 November 1933 (sections 
441-447 : Contracts of employment) are also applicable (cf. Industrial and Labour 
Information, Volume XLIX, No. 5, 29 Jan. 1934, p. 146). 

(5) Special provisions for domestic servants are included in the general private 
law in Portugal (Molitor, I, p. 127), Spain (Molitor, I, p. 147), and Estonia (Molitor, 
II, pp. 80, 82, and 101). 

(c) As regards laws concerning the contract of employment, domestic servants 
are excluded from the scope of the Belgian Act of 1900 and the Polish Act of 1928, 
but are covered by the Spanish Act of 1931. 

(d@) Among more recent Labour Codes, the Mexican and Chilean Codes contain 
sections relating to domestic servants, while their general provisions are also 
applicable ; the Labour Code of the R.S.F.S.R. is supplemented and modified by 
a special Act. 

(e) Special laws for domestic servants are in force in Denmark (1921), Austria 
(1920), Russia (R.S.F.S.R.) (1926), Iceland (1928), and Brazil (1923). All these 
laws have been published by the International Labour Office in its Legislative 
Series (1921, I, Den. 4 ; 1920, Aus. 18 ; 1926, Russ. 10 ; 1928, Ice. 1 ; 1928, Braz. 1). 

Old Decrees relating to women domestic servants are still in force in Yugoslavia 
(Molitor, Il, pp. 442 et seq.), Rumania (Molitor, H, pp. 259 and 289), Hungary 
(Molitor, II, p. 469), Czechoslovakia (Molitor, II, pp. 26 and 46), Norway (Molitor, 
III, pp. 316 et seq.), and Estonia (Molitor, II, pp. 82 and 107). 
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For domestic servants the individual contract of employment 
is the rule, collective agreements, so far as is known, being 
customary only in a few German towns.* In some countries, 
indeed, domestic servants are explicitly excluded from the law 
governing collective agreements (e.g. in Italy, by the Royal 
Decree of 1 July 1926 already cited, section 52). A special form 
of contract is represented by the Swiss standard contracts of 
employment, which under section 324 of the Code of Obligations 
may be drawn up by the Federal Council or by certain cantonal 
authorities after consulting the trade associations concerned or 
public utility associations, and have then the force of law over 
the area for which they are issued. 

The contract of employment is sometimes oral; in some 
cases, however, it must be concluded in writing, occasionally 
even before the police or local authorities (Bulgaria, Yugoslavia). 
Owing to the fact that the servant lives in her employer’s house- 
hold, certain special formalities for the conclusion of domestic 
servants’ contracts have gradually become established as a 
means of exercising a special personal supervision. Employment 
books, which were formerly customary under the older special 
legislation for all workers in domestic service, are still compulsory 
for the conclusion of a valid contract in Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Poland, where the old laws of master and 
servant are still in force, and also in Brazil under the 1923 Act 
and in Bulgaria. The filling in and control of employment books 
are the duty of the police or local authorities, who are some- 
times required to keep a special register for domestic servants 
as an additional measure of control (Yugoslavia, Rumania). 
Penalties are provided for contravention of these provisions. 

Where the rules of the general law on contracts apply, the 
contract has usually no special form prescribed for it; it may 
but need not necessarily be in writing. It is only the more recent 
laws dealing with contracts of employment (e.g. Chile) and 
special laws for domestic servants (Russia, Austria) that :accept, 
instead of a written contract, a statement in writing (Austria, 
Chile) or a wages book (Russia), as a means of making clear 
the rights and duties arising out of the contract. In general the 
wages book and written statement of the terms of the contract 
are compulsory ; in Austria, however, the written statement is 





1 Cf. Die Hausangestelitenzeitung, April 1931 (organ of the German Central 
Association of Domestic Servants and the German Hall Porters’ Association). 
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given only at the request of the worker. So far as these 
formalities are not subject to police control they do not give the 
domestic worker any special status ; but as the nature and period 
of employment, the rate of wages and intervals of payment, and 
any other special terms agreed upon have to be entered in them, 
they nevertheless afford certain legal safeguards which are other- 
wise obtainable only through a written contract of employment. 

In Russia the value of wages in kind (board and lodging) 
must also be entered in the wages book. 

To confirm the conclusion of the contract and bind the 
worker to take up his duties punctually, the payment of an 
advance or “earnest money ’”’ was customary under the old law 
of master and servant (Hungary, Poland, Norway, Germany). 
This method of confirming the contract is still found in a 
number of countries, but as a rule without its original signific- 
ance as an essential part of the contract. * 

The period of employment is governed by statutory regula- 
tions or by custom. As a rule the domestic servant’s contract 
may be concluded either for an indefinite period, subject to 
termination after a specified period of notice, or for a fixed 
period. 

A contract concluded for a fixed period is usually held. to 
have been prolonged for the same or an indefinite period if it 
actually continues in force after the date fixed for its expiry. * 
The Danish Act specifies one year as the maximum duration of 
a contract. The influence of bygone economic conditions is 
evident in provisions under which even to-day a domestic 
servant’s contract of employment is held to have been concluded 
for three, six, or twelve months, failing any special agreement to 
the contrary (Hungary, Portugal, Poland). A distinction is 
sometimes drawn between town and country in this respect, the 
normal period of engagement being then fixed at one month in 
towns (Hungary, Denmark). 

On the termination of the engagement the domestic servant 
usually has a statutory right to a certificate, relating as a rule 
only to the duration and nature of the employment and not to 
efficiency or conduct (Russia, Austria, France, Switzerland). 
In some cases, however, the certificate may also mention the 





1 Cf. Molitor, II, p. 469, and III, p. 316. 


2 Cf. the Swiss Code of Obligations, and also E. Srercer: Das Dienstboten- 
verhdlinis im schweizer Privatrecht (1919). 
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quality of the work, especially where employment books are 
used. Under the German law the employer must give a testimonial 
as to the quality of the servant’s work if so requested. The more 
recent special laws provide merely for a certificate of employ- 
ment, which is in fact sufficient, and has proved more effective 
in the experience of both parties, since it is customary in this 
branch of employment to obtain further information by personal 
enquiry. 

The practice of inspecting a servant’s personal belongings 
before she leaves the place of employment, which is still usual 
in many countries, has legal sanction in Yugoslavia and Hungary 
if valid reason can be shown. Where not expressly allowed by 
law, however, this appears to be an arbitrary practice no longer 
justified by custom (France). * 

The contract may be terminated by the giving of notice, by 
the expiry of the agreed period of service, or earlier if valid 
reason exists. In some countries the period of notice is fixed 
by law, and in others by custom and usage. The statutory period 
of notice is eight days in Greece’ and fourteen days in Poland 
and Denmark. Sometimes it depends on the length of service 
(Hungary, Switzerland); in this case it may be as much as three 
months. In Austria the minimum period of notice is a week and 
the normal period a fortnight. Even where there is no statutory 
period of notice applicable in the absence of other agreement, . 
the right to terminate the contract on either side, which has long 
existed under many laws, is subject to a specified period of 
notice sanctioned by custom and usage. The normal period of 
notice required may be eight days (France) *, fourteen days 
(Norway, Sweden) *, one or two weeks (Italy) *, or a month 
(Great Britain). ° 

The conditions under which a servant's employment may be 
terminated for grave reasons are as a rule laid down by law. 
Where special laws exist, whether old or adapted to modern 
needs, exhaustive provision is made both for employer and for 
servant (e.g. Greece, Poland, Hungary, Austria, Russia). Like 





1 Cf. Moti-Wetss : Les gens de maison (Paris, 1927), p. 85. 

2 Royal Decree of 16 July 1920 (Legislative Series, 1920, Gr. 4). 
® Mott-Wess : Op. cit., p. 70. 

* Molitor, III, pp. 382 and 5382. 

5 Idem, I, p. 90. 

® Idem, I, p. 10. 
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the corresponding special provisions of the laws governing 
contracis of employment in general for servants living in their 
employer’s household, the special laws take into account the 
special mutual liabilities of employer and servant arising out of 
this relationship and the differences to which it may give rise. 
As a rule both parties to the contract are placed on a equal 
footing. An exception is the provision in the Yugoslav law that 
if only one servant is employed she must remain in her employ- 
er’s house until the statutory period of eight or fourteen days’ 
notice has expired, even if she has valid grounds for leaving. 

Incapacity for work or sickness and their effects on the 
contract of employment are factors of considerable practical 
importance. Can sickness be held to constitute a valid ground 
for dismissal without notice ? Existing statutory regulations on 
this point depend primarily on three conditions: (1) whether 
the incapacity is due to the servant’s own fault or not; (2) if it 
is not, whether the incapacity is of comparatively short duration; 
and (3) in certain countries, in the case of sickness, whether the 
disease is infectious. Infectious disease constitutes a valid ground 
for dismissal in many cases (Brazil, Yugoslavia, Rumania). 
Generally speaking, however, incapacity for work not due to the 
servant’s own fault, and in particular sickness of short duration, 
does not constitute a reason for dismissal without notice (Nether- 
lands, Germany, Great Britain, Switzerland, etc.). A special 
period of notice of two or four weeks is sometimes prescribed 
(e.g. Russia, Denmark, Great Britain.) * During short periods of 
incapacity the payment of wages must also be continued as a 
general rule. 

The special liabilities of the employer as prescribed under all 
special laws and a number of general laws include the provision 
of attendance and medical care during sickness, the removal of 
the patient being sometimes explicitly forbidden if it is likely to 
injure her health or aggravate the disease. Where there are no 
explicit statutory provisions on this point the question of care 
during sickness, like that of protection from dismissal during 
short periods of sickness, is regulated by custom and usage 
(Great Britain, France, Sweden). The employer’s liability for 
the care of sick servants is, however, gradually being met by 
insurance benefits as domestic servants are brought within the 





1 Cf, Molitor, III, p. 281. 
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scope of compulsory sickness insurance ; where the employer still 
provides the necessary care he may deduct the cash benefits 
received from the insurance fund from the wages due to the 
servant (Germany, Austria). In some cases the employer is made 
liable for the care of the servant with the proviso that the 
expenses incurred are to be deducted from the wages or that 
money wages are not to be paid during the sickness (Portugal, 
Hungary). 

The regulations relating to the payment of wages and wage 
protection are dealt with later on in this article in the section on 
conditions of employment. 

Of special importance as regards the status of the domestic 
servant are the statutory provisions that bring out the particular 
character of the employment relation in defining the scope and 
nature of the work and the rights and duties of both parties to 
the contract. Nearly all the older special laws and many general 
codes of contract law state that domestic servants must perform 
all the duties required of them within the reasonable limits of 
their physical strength and moral welfare (Portugal, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, etc.). It is also a generally accepted principle that in 
case of urgent need a servant engaged for specified duties must 
also undertake other work, a principle which inevitably follows 
from the nature of domestic service (Switzerland, Denmark). 

Where the terms of employment must be committed to 
writing on the conclusion of a contract of employment, this acts 
as a check on any exaggerated demands on the servant and also 
serves to define more closely both the nature and range of her 
duties. 

Finally, both the older laws of master and servant and even 
certain modern laws sometimes attempt to regulate the personal 
status and mutual relations of the parties. In many cases the 
duties of loyalty and obedience are explicitly laid on workers 
entering an employer’s household. Sometimes the laws contain 
provisions on the observance of their liabilities by one or other 
of the parties ; sometimes the servant is forbidden to receive 
relatives without the employer’s consent (Yugoslavia), or the law 
states that it is the employer’s duty to see that his servants lead 
a moral and decent life and to act as the guardian of the welfare 
of any children employed in his household (Hungary). * 





1 Molitor. 
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As already pointed out, however, the personal relations 
between the members of a household and the status of the 
domestic servant are determined and influenced by other and 
perhaps more important factors than the statutory regulations. 


It is evident from the brief survey given above that where 
domestic servants are covered by the general law concerning 
contracts of employment and where their employment is governed 
by special laws their position is much the same as that of other 
workers. It becomes exceptional only where the older special 
laws, based partly on outworn patriarchal customs, still apply, 
and where domestic servants are not recognised as workers by 
the laws which safeguard the legal status of labour in general. 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Working of Social Insurance 
in Denmark 


Before the Act of 20 May 19331 was passed, Danish legislation 
to cover the occupational and social risks of workers included the follow- 
ing schemes : 

(1) compulsory insurance against industrial accidents ; 

(2) voluntary sickness and maternity insurance ; 

(8) invalidity insurance ; 

(4) non-contributory old-age pensions ; 

(5) voluntary unemployment insurance. 


In the following article the essential features of this legislation are 
outlined, with statistics showing the development of the schemes and 
the scale on which they are applied (with the exception of unemploy- 
ment insurance). 


INSURANCE AGAINST INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
Legal Basis 


Compulsory insurance against industrial accidents dates from 
1898. The scheme in force until 1983 was based on the Act of 6 July 
1916, as amended by the Acts of 28 June 1920 and 14 July 1927. 


Scope 


Insurance against industrial accidents is compulsory for manual 
workers, salaried employees, and apprentices, whether remunerated 
or not, in every branch of economic activity, including agriculture, 
shipping, and domestic service. 

Further, any employer whose income does not exceed a limit 
corresponding to the average earnings of a worker is entitled to insure 
against industrial accidents in conformity with the Act. 

In 1929 the total number of insured persons was estimated by the 
Accident Insurance Council at about the following figures : compulsorily 
insured 900,000, voluntarily insured 40,000. 

There are also more exact statistics, based on the number of “ man- 
years ”’ insured (i.e. the number of man-days worked in each insured 
undertaking, divided by the normal number of working days in the 





1 For the new legislation, cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 1933, Vol. 
XLVI, No. 12; Vol. XLVII, Nos. 6, 8 and 9; and Vol. XLVIII, No. 7. 
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year). These cover the periods 1 August 1920 to 31 December 1927, 
and 1 January 1928 to 81 December 1929. They do not, however, give 
the total volume of insurance, first of all because in agriculture pre- 
miums are based on the taxable value of holdings, and secondly 
because a number of small groups of workers are not included in the 
statistics. According to these statistics, the number of man-years 
insured was as follows : 
Period Total Annual average 


1920-1927 4,383,672 584,815 
1928-1929 1,008,851 504,425 


Insurance Institutions 


The employer is required to transfer his risk to an insurance 
institution authorised to that effect by the Minister of Social Affairs. 
In 1981 such authorisations had been given to 18 mutual insurance 
societies and 21 commercial insurance companies. Further, shipowners 
are compulsorily affiliated to a co-operative insurance society of their 
own ; so also are heads of fishery and coastal shipping undertakings. 

The supervision of the working of the scheme is in the hands of the 
Accident Insurance Council, whose powers include the fixing of bene- 
fits and the supervision of the insurance institutions. 


Resources 


The cost of insurance is borne by the employers in the form of 


premiums paid to the insurance institutions. * 
The amount of premiums (in Kroner) received by the institutions 
during the years 1917-1981 was as follows *: 


Year Premiums paid Year Premiums paid 


1917 4,795,082 1925 10,085,889 
1918 5,987,733 1926 9,670,461 
1919 6,224,812 1927 8,357,512 
1920 9,485,764 1928 7,909,680 
1921 11,519,259 1929 8,104,696 
1922 9,951,292 1930 8,412,974 
1923 10,052,992 1931 7,816,762 
1924 10,600,808 


The fluctuations shown by this table are due partly to changes in 
the volume of employment and partly to the movement of wages, 
which have themselves been affected by the fluctuations of Danish 
currency. A rise in wages caused the increase observed in 1921 (when 
the unemployment figure, as it happened, was exceptionally high), 
while the fall in the amount of contributions during the periods 1925- 
1928 and 1980-19381 seems to have been due to the increase in unemploy- 
ment during those years. 





1 It should however be noted that the State pays two-fifths of the premiums 
due from employers whose annual income is less than a certain limit (2,400 Kr. 
in Copenhagen, 2,100 in provincial towns, and 1,800 in rural communes). 

2 Not including the two co-operative societies for the shipping and fishery 
industries. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRY OF PREMIUMS PAID, 
1920-1927 AND 1928-1929 


(Thousand Kroner ) 





1920-1927 1928-1929 
q Percentage 
Branch of industry Total Annual Total Annual reduction 

a average average 








Industry 31,069 4,189 5,933 2,966 


Commerce, offices, ho- 
tels, etc. 10,388 1,400 1,654 827 


Transport 4,858 892 446 
Domestic service 4,339 612 306 
Agriculture 19,063 3,940 1,970 
Shipping and fisheries 7,460 1,645 823 
Other branches 3,096 561 280 


Voluntary insurance 8,802 832 416 





Total 84,075 11,336 16,069 8,034 


























The reduction in the amount of premiums paid was relatively low 
in agriculture and in shipping and fisheries, where the demand for 
labour varies less than elsewhere. These branches thus have a stabilis- 
ing effect on insurance. 

The percentage fall in premiums was more than twice as great as 
the percentage fall in the number of insured persons (29.1 per cent. 
as against 13.7 per cent.). 


PREMIUMS RECEIVED BY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF INSURANCE 
INSTITUTION, 1920-1927 AND 1928-1929 


(Thousand Kroner) 


1920-1927 1928-1929 








oe ae Percentage 
Type of institution eae Annual Total Annual reduction 
average average 





Commercial insurance 
companies 28,694 3,869 2,265 


Mutual insurance soci- 
eties 47,954 6,466 4,949 


Co-operative _ societies 
(shipping and fisheries) 7,427 820 








Total 84,075 8,034 
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This table shows that the commercial insurance companies have 
lost ground to the mutual insurance societies. 


Benefits 
The benefits provided for by legislation are as follows : 
(1) Benefits in Kind. 


Medical attendance, if not already supplied by sickness insurance, 
and provision of orthopaedic appliances. 


(2) Cash Benefits. 

(a) In case of temporary incapacity, a daily allowance equal to 
two-thirds of the daily wage from the date on which the sickness 
insurance allowance ceases to be paid. 

(b) In case of permanent incapacity, a lump sum of from 5 to 10 
times the worker’s annual earnings according to the degree of reduction 
of his earning capacity (this payment is usually converted into an 
annuity when the degree of incapacity is more than 70 per cent. and 
the worker is over 50 years of age). 

(c) In case of death, a lump sum to the surviving relatives as 
follows: to the widow, four times the worker’s annual earnings ; 
to each child, not more than one and a half times the annual earnings, 
or three times in the case of orphans. 


A funeral allowance is also paid. 
The amounts paid in benefit (in Kroner) during the period 1922- 
1931 were as follows: 


* Year Benefits Year Benefits 
1922 6,227,854 1927 6,338,344 
1923 5,687,941 1928 5,598,120 
1924 6,193,528 1929 5,184,882 
1925 6,179,050 1930 5,738,886 
1926 6,809,583 1931 5,888,238 


COST OF VARIOUS KINDS OF BENEFIT, 1920-1927 AND 1928-1929 
(Thousand Kroner ) 





405 Percentage 
1920-1927 1928-1929 increase (+) 
Kind of benefit ; ; P or 
Annua Annua ecrease 
Total average Total average (—) 








Medical services 2,061 278 593 296 + 6.5 
Daily allowance 11,081 1,494 2,250 — 24.7 
Incapacity 33,278 5,767 — 85.7 


Death 10,535 2,064 — 27.4 








56,950 — 80.5 
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It will be noted that the percentage fall in the cost of the various 
kinds of benefit (except medical services) is nearly the same as the 
percentage fall in premiums paid. 

The benefits paid to their staffs by the State and the larger muni- 
cipalities, which are not obliged to insure their risks, are not included 
in the above figures. The totals were 2,809,829 Kr. for the period 
1920-1927 and 727,981 Kr. for 1928-1929. The increase in the annual 
average was thus 17 per cent. 

During the two periods in question, the total benefits paid repre- 
sented the following percentages of the total premiums received by 
the different types of insurance institution : 


“Re AA Benefits per cent. of premiums 
FOP, SF aes 1920-1927 1928-1929 


Commercial companies 49.3 58.4 
Mutual insurance societies 76.5 68.6 
Co-operative societies 82.6 72.0 


Total 67.7 66.1 


The commercial companies thus have the highest administrative 
costs, and the co-operative societies the lowest. In all the institutions 
together, about two-thirds of the premiums have been used to provide 
benefits. Under the new 1938 legislation an institution may not be 
authorised by the State for accident insurance unless at least three- 
quarters of the total premiums received are used for benefits. 

It is interesting to know that in 1931, 75 per cent. of the persons 
in receipt of accident benefit were members of sickness insurance 
funds. 


VOLUNTARY SICKNESS AND MATERNITY INSURANCE 
Legal Basis 


The first sickness insurance legislation was passed in 1892, when a 
general reform of Danish social legislation took place. The scheme in 
force until 1988 was based on the Act of 10 May 1915, amended on 
20 June 1921, 14 July 1927, 27 March 1929, and 15 April 1930. 


Scope 


Any person between 14 and 40 years of age who is “ without 
means ”, i.e. belonging to the working class or with an income not 
greater than that of a skilled worker, may be admitted to insurance 
under the subsidised sickness and maternity scheme. Persons with a 
larger income may also be insured (or may remain in insurance) 
if certain conditions are fulfilled, but they are placed in special funds 
or sections of funds which do not receive State subsidies. 
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Insurance Institutions 


Insured persons belong to sickness funds, each of which must be 
recognised by the Minister of Social Affairs in order to qualify for the 
State subsidy. Recognition is given to all funds whose rules are in 
conformity with the provisions of the Sickness Insurance Act. The 
competence of a fund must as a rule cover either a geographical unit 
(usually the commune) or an occupation, and it must have at least 
200 members. 

The recognised sickness funds are under the supervision of the 
Director of Sickness Insurance, who is an official of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. So also are the “ continuation funds ”, which include 
insured persons whose income is too high to entitle them to the State 
subsidy ; these have only existed since the Act of 10 May 1915 came 
into force. 


NUMBER OF SICKNESS FUNDS AND INSURED PERSONS, 1893-1932 





Sickness funds Continuation funds 





Number of Number Number 
members ed as of of 
“without means’”’ funds members 


Fe 





115,861 
301,569 
666,679 
940,182 
1,227,564 
1,324,656 
1,351,357 
1,384,443 
1,417,248 

1,464,584 _ 

1,507,998 _ 

1,535,360 _— 
1,538,331 40,760 
1,596,235 57,735 
1,648,180 67,641 
1,692,674 69,600 
1,736,321 68,626 l 
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The increase in the number of funds in 1981 was due to the restora- 
tion of North Schleswig to the Kingdom. 

Among the 1,646 funds existing in 1982, there were 1,579 commu- 
nal and 48 occupational funds, 10 works funds, and 15 funds including 
specified sections of the population only (students, apprentices, the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, etc.). 

The increase in the number of insured persons has been relatively 
greater than that of the whole population. Between 1921 and 1981 the 
number of insured persons increased by 868,000, while the population 
over 14 years of age increased by only 800,000, 220,000 of whom 

6 
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belonged to the category “ without means’” as defined for purposes 
of sickness insurance. The economic depression has not in any way 
checked the rate of this increase. 

The 1921 census showed that at that date 82 per cent. of the 
population “ without means” were insured against sickness. The 
proportion now probably lies between 85 and 90 per cent. 

Ever since the scheme was introduced, the classification of insured 
persons by sex has shown an excess of women over men which is 
greater than the corresponding figure for the whole population and 
tends to increase slowly. In 1981 this excess was 80,160. 

The number of persons suffering from chronic sickness or infirmity, 
for whom the State and communes pay a special subsidy, was 27,259 
in 1932 (21,518 in 1922), or 1.5 per cent. of the total number of insured 
. persons (1.6 per cent. in 1922). 


Resources 
(1) Members’ Contributions. 


The members of the funds are required to pay contributions 
which vary in amount, the principal deciding factor being the cost 
of benefits paid by the fund in question. The rate of contribution is 
fixed so as to meet the expenses not otherwise covered and to consti- 
tute a reserve fund. 

The Act authorises the communes to make special grants to 
members “ without means ”’, if the circumstances justify this. The 


grant may not exceed three-quarters of the members’ sickness insurance 
contribution. 


(2) State Subsidies. 


The State pays the funds an annual subsidy calculated as follows : 
2 Kr. a year for each member “ without means”; a sum equal to 
one-quarter of the fund’s expenditure on daily cash allowance, medical 
attendance, hospital treatment, dental treatment, home nursing and 
maintenance in convalescent homes. The State subsidy for medical 
attendance is, however, limited to 2,400,000 Kr. a year for all the 
funds together. 

Further, the State pays the funds a special subsidy for members’ 
‘“ without means ” who were suffering from incurable diseases or infir- 
mities on entering insurance. This is equal to three-eighths of the 
difference between the cost of these members to the fund and the 
average cost of other members. 

Lastly, the State bears the whole cost of its supervision of the 
funds. 


(3) Communal Subsidies. 


The communes pay the funds a subsidy for persons suffering from 
incurable diseases or infirmities, equal to that paid by the State. 

Further, members of the funds are entitled to a reduction of at 
least 50 per cent. in the charges made by the local hospitals, and the 
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local authorities in rural districts are required to pay for the con- 
veyance of doctors to the homes of patients or vice versa. Some local 
authorities pay voluntary subsidies to the sickness funds. 


RESOURCES OF THE SICKNESS FUNDS, 1910-1982 
(Thousand Kroner) 





Interest 
Members’ State Communal on 

contributions| subsidies subsidies invest- 

ments 





—— 


204 
392 





























The total paid in contributions has risen without a break during the 
whole period covered. The State subsidy, on the contrary, fell sharply 
in 1929 as a result of the restrictive provisions of the 1927 legislation. 
Since 1981 this fall has been compensated from other sources, mainly 
through an increase in contributions. 

As already mentioned these vary from fund to fund. Rates are 
generally higher in the towns than in the country. The average contri- 
bution per member in 1982 was 27.90 Kr. in Copenhagen, 25.20 Kr. 
in the provincial towns, 15.18 Kr. in the rural communes of the 
islands, and 18.68 Kr. in those of Jutland. The average for the whole 
country was 18.98 Kr. 

The average income of the funds per member was 11.50 Kr. in 
1910, rose to 29.56 Kr. in 1928, and fell again to 27.20 Kr. in 1981 
as a result of the reduction of the State subsidy. 

The proportion of income coming from different sources, on the 
contrary, has not changed much. In 1910 members’ contributions 
represented 66 per cent. of the funds’ resources, and State subsidies 
27.8 per cent. In 1928 the corresponding figures were 68.5 and 29.5 per 
cent., and in 1981 70.0 and 28.8 per cent. 

Until 1982, in spite of the depression, contributions in arrears 
did not increase much. Between 1926 and 1980 they varied round 
about 8.5 or 3.6 per cent. of contributions paid, rose to 8.9 per cent. 
in 1981, and fell again to 3.7 per cent. in 1982. On the other hand, 
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there was a rise in 1982 in the percentage of members who received 
help from the local authorities towards the payment of their contri- 
butions (4.6 per cent. in that year as against 2.7 per cent. in 1981). 
Lastly, the number of members struck off for arrears of contributions 
in 1982 was 2.8 per cent. of all members of the funds, the same as in 
1928. 


Benefits 
(1) Benefits in Kind. 

(a) Compulsory benefits for insured persons and their children 
under 15 years of age: medical attendance, treatment in hospitals, 
tuberculosis sanatoria, or public mental hospitals. 

(b) Optional benefits : treatment by specialists, dental treatment, 
massage, therapeutic baths, home nursing, treatment in hospitals 
or clinics other than the local hospital, refund of part of the cost of 
medicaments (usually half or three-quarters) and of bandages, artificial 
limbs, spectacles, ete. (usually two-thirds). 


(2) Cash Benefits (Compulsory). 

A daily allowance of not less than 0.40 Kr. and not more than 
four-fifths of the insured person’s earnings or 6 Kr. This allowance 
is paid for not more than 26 weeks during 12 consecutive months. 

In case of childbirth, a woman member receives an allowance of at 
least 1 Kr. a day from the time of confinement, for not more than 
10 days. After this period, if still incapacitated, she is entitled to the 
ordinary sickness benefits. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE OF SICKNESS FUNDS, 1910-1932 
(Thousand Kroner ) 





Medical Hospitals and | Medicaments, cal Other 
steudance! other curative | orthopaedic expen-| Total 
mpeeemnes establishments | appliances, etc. diture 








1910 2,749 781 846 45 | 7,282 
1916 4,887 | — 1,520 1,171 118 | 12,079 
1920 11,679 2,849 8,004 213 | 24,847 
1921 14,275 8,874 8,171 278 | 80,136 
1922 15,439 4,981 8,824 891 | 36, 

1928 16,020 5,479 3,709 476 | 37,026 
1924 14,062 6,050 8,704 949 | 36,256 
1925 17,7038 6,642 4,438 778 | 41,184 
1926 — 6,911 -_ — | 42,452 
1927 — 7,850 — — | 48,843 
1928 16,954 7,772 4,223 664 | 42,243 
1929 17,116 8,224 4,630 680 | 43,708 
1980 18,060 8,788 5,025 4,561 | 638 | 45,474 
1981 18,024 9,370 5,486 4,765 | 528 | 47,457 
19382 17,945 9,926 5,742 4,854 | 838 | 48,883 



































+ Including the cost of general practitioners, specialists, dentists, nurses, and massage. 
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It may be seen that the relative cost of cash benefit, which is 
much less than that .of benefits in kind, fell gradually from 81.8 per 
cent. of the total expenditure in 1910 to 27.8 per cent. in 1916, and 
18.5 per cent. in 1920. Since 1920 cash benefits have oscillated round 
20 per cent. of the total; they were at 19.5 per cent. in 1982. 

The cost of benefit in kind, on the contrary, rose between 1921 
and 1982 as a result of the improvement and extension of the scheme, 
the increase being 25.7 per cent. for fees of general practitioners, 
specialists, dentists, etc., 81 per cent. for medicaments, and 156.2 
per cent. for hospital treatment. 

A detailed examination of the relative cost of the various benefits 
in kind shows no marked variation except for hospital treatment. 
The three great divisions into which these benefits are classified in 
the above table (doctors’ fees, hospital treatment, medicaments) 
represent respectively 38, 10.8, and 11.7 per cent. of the total expend- 
iture in 1910, and 88.8, 20.8, and 10.7 per cent. in 1982. 

The cost of hospital treatment in 1982 was divided as follows : 


Kr. 


Local hospitals 7,109,269 
Other hospitals and clinics 1,158,878 
Tuberculosis sanatoria 758,979 
Mental hospitals 357,945 
Convalescent homes 541,748 


The general rise in the expenditure under this head since 1921 
is mainly due to the increase in the following items: treatment in 
local hospitals (increase of 185 per cent.), convalescent homes (26 times 
as much), and tuberculosis sanatoria (nearly 3 times as much). 

It should moreover be noted that the cost of treatment in local 
hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, and mental hospitals is very low, 
these institutions being in receipt of large subsidies from the State, 
the provinces, and the local authorities. 

The sickness insurance scheme has no hospitals or curative establish- 
ments of its own, except 8 convalescent homes which are among the 
22 such homes recognised by the State. Three funds have dental 
clinics. 

“ Medical treatment ” (the biggest item among benefits in kind) 
was made up of general practitioners’ fees to the extent of 92.6 per 
cent. in 1916; this proportion fell to 87.4 per cent. in 1921 and to 
75.2 per cent. in 1982. On the other hand, dental expenses, which 
hardly figure at all in the funds’ expenditure in 1916, are now 4.7 
times as high as they were in 1921, while specialists’ fees have doubled. 

The method and rate of remuneration of doctors are regulated by 
collective agreements between the central associations of sickness 
funds and the medical organisations. Payment is made at so much 
per head per year in most towns and per visit, operation, etc., in the 
rural districts. The rates in each case vary with the movement of 
the cost-of-living index. 

Home nursing is also included under medical treatment. In 1982, 
878 funds with about 500,000 members allowed attendance at home 
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by a nurse, The members of the Copenhagen sickness funds are nursed 
free of charge by the municipal nursing service. 

Last comes the cost of the administration of the scheme. This 
is equal to about 10 per cent. of the total expenditure, a figure which 
has not changed appreciably in the last ten years. ' 

‘A comparison of the income and expenditure of the funds showed 
a balance of income, sometimes large, for every year up to and in- 
cluding 1928. In 1929, however, owing to the reduction in the State 
subsidies, a small deficit appeared, which grew to 775,000 Kr. in 1982 
as a result of fortuitous circumstances not all attributable to the 
depression. -_ ; ) 
_ A study of the morbidity of members of the sickness funds from 
the foundation of the scheme onwards shows that the five-yearly 
averages fell slowly and regularly until 1920 (disregarding annual 
variations due to influenza and other epidemics). , 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS’ SICKNESS PER INSURED PERSON PER YEAR, 
1894-1981 
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This fall no doubt to a large extent corresponds to an improve- 
ment in the general health of the population. Among the reasons 
for the much greater reduction in the country than in the towns 
and for men than for women are probably the more rapid extension 
of the benefit services in the towns and the increase in cash benefits 
for women. 

The increase in the average number of days’ sickness per year 
observed from 1926 onwards is probably due to the application of 
the provisions of the Act of 1921 which enable persons suffering 
from chronic or incurable diseases to enter sickness insurance. 
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Reserve Funds 


The law requires each sickness fund to accumulate a reserve 
equal to the average annual expenditure incurred by it during the 
three preceding years, after deduction of the State subsidy. These 
reserves increased steadily until 1928, when the reduction in the 
State subsidy caused a setback. The statutory minimum had then 
been almost reached in the towns and exceeded in the country districts. 

The total reserves were equal to 94 per cent. of the required 
minimum in 1928, but fell to 93 per cent. in 1929, 91 per cent. in 1980, 
85 per cent. in 1981, and 81 per cent. in 1982. In Copenhagen the 
corresponding fall was from 81 to 65 per cent., in the provincial 
towns from 77 to 67 per cent., in the rural districts of the islands 
from 119 to 108 per cent., and in the rural districts of Jutland from 
104 to 90 per cent. 


RESERVES OF SICKNESS FUNDS, 1910-1932 





End of year Excess of assets over liabilities Average per member 





Kr. Kr, 

5,110,324 7.66 
10,154,166 
15,429,284 
85,423,612 
40,434,188 
40,916,534 
40,828,824 
40,324,936 
89,536,528 
89,161,733 

















The assets consist almost entirely in deposit.accounts at savings 
and other banks, bonds or other securities, and State and communal 
credits. The real estate owned by the funds represents only 2.5 per 
cent. of their total assets. 


INVALIDITY INSURANCE 


Legal Basis 


Until 1988 compulsory invalidity insurance was governed by the 
Act of 6 May 1921, amended on 16 July 1927. 
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Scope 


Invalidity insurance is compulsory for members “ without means ” 
of sickness funds up to the age of 62, if of Danish nationality and 
resident in Denmark, unless suffering from a physical or mental 
infirmity or a chronic disease which appreciably reduces their working 
capacity. 

ice of insured persons at the end of the years 1980, 1981, 
and 1982 was as follows : 


Year Persons Persons not regarded 
“ without means ”’ as “ without means ” 


1930 1,518,820 11,918 
19381 1,552,228 12,687 
1982 1,588,312 12,649 


Insurance Institutions 


The invalidity insurance fund is administered by the Director 
of Sickness Insurance and the insured persons’ contributions are 
collected by the sickness funds. The degree of incapacity is determined 
by a special board, the Invalidity Insurance Council, which is also 
competent to deal with questions of occupational re-education and 
to supervise invalidity pensioners. The Council consists of a chairman 


appointed by the Crown, 2 doctors, 2 members of sickness funds, 
and an employers’ delegate. The Director of Sickness Insurance 
takes part ew officio in the Council’s proceedings. 


Resources 


(1) Members’ Contributions. 

After the age of 18 years insured persons have to pay an annual 
contribution of 4.44 Kr. if they entered insurance before attaining the 
age of 25 years, from 5.16 Kr. to 6.84 Kr. if entering between the ages 
of 25 and 40, and 10.08 Kr. if entering after the age of 50. 


(2) Employers’ Contributions. 

Every employer required to insure his staff against industrial 
accidents must pay an annual contribution of 4.50 Kr. for each person 
employed by him. 


(8) State and Communal Subsidies. 


Besides the cost of administration, the State provides three- 
fifths of that part of the cost of the scheme which is not covered by 
the contributions of insured persons and their employers, and half 
of the total cost of invalidity pensions for persons over the age of 62. 
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The communes pay the remaining two-fifths of the cost not covered 
by contributions and the remaining half of the cost of pensions for 
persons over 62. 


RESOURCES OF THE INVALIDITY INSURANCE SCHEME, 1922-1982 
(Thousand Kroner) 





Employers’ State Cc Interest 
contribu- eas mmunal on invest- 
tions subsidies subsidies ts 





7,603 179 
6,485 2,351 
6,569 4,832 
4,462 
6,958 4,516 8,898 
4,478 2 an 
5,849 4,850 8,859 
5,980 3,899 2,885 
6,230 8,718 8,800 2,970 
6,428 8,810 8,000 2,445 
6,647 8,818 8,600 2,878 





20,664 


11,860 
18,260 
16,481 
16,776 
15,719 
16,974 


SESSSSSIES 





























2 Including the last two months of 1921. 

* Until 1926, the State and communal subsidies appeared in the accounts for the current 
year although actually paid during the following year. From 1928 onwards they were entered in 
the accounts for the year in which on were actually paid, so that the subsidies for 1927 do not 
appear in the insurance accounts until 1928. 


The considerable fall in receipts in 1928 is due to the reduction 
of members’ contributions by the Act of 1927. Employers’ contri- 
butions vary with the fluctuations in the volume of employment. 
The State and communal subsidies, which have been paid only since 
1924, have been reduced on several occasions. 


Benefits 


(1) Benefits in Kind. 


Provision of orthopaedic appliances, medical attendance, and 
compulsory occupational retraining mainly with the object of reducing 
the degree of invalidity. 


(2) Cash Benefits. 


An annual pension of 540 Kr. if the insured person’s working 
capacity is reduced by not less than two-thirds and if he has been 
a member of a sickness fund for at least two years. 

An annual supplement of 260 Kr. is granted in case of invalidity 
requiring the constant help of another person. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE OF THE INVALIDITY INSURANCE 
SCHEME, 1922-1982 : 























(Thousand Kroner) 
Medical . Collection 
~— Refund of Medical 
Invalidity,| attendance, of 
Year : tional relief advanced super- tribu- Total 
penssas “panied by communes?! vision “aoe 
1922 2 8,345 78 —_— aa 880 3,803 
1923 7,580 * 273 a — 870 8,223 
1924 18,552 350 — — 415 14,317 
1925 15,842 416 — — 426 16,684 
1926 16,121 279 1,226 97 438 18,161 
1927 17,251 326 1,028 101 430 19,136 
1928 16,805 882 871 242 3879 18,679 
1929 14,359 647 pow ad 377 16,370 
1930 14,104 802 570 0 386 16,232 
1931 14,598 848 367 228 398 16,4389 
19382 15,595 735 384 338 409 17,461 




















1 Between the submission of the application for a pension and the decision of the Invalidity 


Insurance Council. 
* Including the last two months of 1921. 


During the period 1922-1982, 96 per cent. of the total expenditure 
of the scheme went to insured persons, while the collection of contri- 
butions and medical supervision accounted for only 4 per cent. of 
the total. 

The costs of the Insurance Council, which are borne by the State, 
were 697,589 Kr. for the year ending 31 March 1933, including the 
cost of medical supervision mentioned in the above table. 

The accounts for 1982 show a deficit of 487,804 Kr., due solely 
to the reduction in the State and communal subsidies. 


Invalidity Pensioners 








APPLICATIONS FOR PENSIONS AND DECISIONS OF THE INVALIDITY 
INSURANCE COUNCIL, 1922-1982 
Applications | Renewed | Applications Gases Cases not 

Year for invalidity | applica- for old-age Total decided decided at 

pensions tions pensions end of year 
1922 2 10,943 67 —_ 11,010 5,088 5,922 
1928 8,551 199 38 8,788 5,625 9,085 
1924 7,001 3820 28 7,349 8,093 8,341 
1925 6,098 434 12 6,544 7,259 7,626 
1926 5,831 564 22 6,417 7,004 6,949 
1927 4,460 583 25 5,068 6,545 5,472 
1928 4,006 584 26 4,616 6,050 4,038 
1929 4,480 675 88 5,193 5,328 8,903 
1930 4,010 596 49 4,655 6,194 2,364 
1931 4,975 730 — 58 5,763 5,021 3,106 
19382 5,180 670 101 5,951 5,790 3,267 
1933 — — — 5,878 6,106 _— 





























> Persons over 62 years of age but under 65 (the minimum age for the grant of an old-age 
pension) whose working capacity, in the judgment of the Invalidity Insurance Council, has been 
reduced by not less than two-thirds may in certain conditions receive an old-age pension. 

* Including the last two months of 1921. 
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The increase in the number of applications for invalidity pensions 
in 1981 and 1982 is probably to be attributed to the fall in earnings 
and income of all sorts due to the economic depression. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DECISIONS OF THE INVALIDITY 
INSURANCE COUNCIL, 1922-1932 


Invalidity pensions granted 








Invalidity pensions 
refused Temporary invalidity | Permanent invalidity 





1922-1926 21.3 18.4 60.3 
1927 88.5 20.5 41.0 
1928 24.3 21.1 54.6 
1929 25.7 19.6 54.7 
19380 24.7 17.9 57.4 
1931 19.6 16.4 64.0 
1982 21.0 14.9 64.1 




















The number of invalidity pensioners during the period 1922-1932 
was as follows : 


~ | le a 
3,641 1928 22,045 
6,620 1929 23,256 
11,322 1930 25,230 
14,946 1931 26,631 
18,133 1932 29,219 
19,839 


DISTRIBUTION OF PENSIONERS BY CAUSE OF INVALIDITY 
AT THE END OF 19382 





Cause of invalidity 


Temporary Permanent 
invalidity invalidity 





Disorders of metabolism and endo- 
crine glands 2738 737 
Diseases of the blood 42 120 
Chronic intoxications or infections 391 8,780 
Tuberculosis 1,567 8,096 
Cancer 85 244 
Mental and nervous diseases 1,786 5,828 

Affections of the brain and nervous 
665 3,843 


system y 
Diseases of the heart and circulation 285 2,921 
Diseases of the respiratory system 

(except tuberculosis) 301 1,586 
Diseases of the uro-genital organs 85 289 
Diseases of the digestive system 283 585 
Diseases of the eyes and ears 2,194 
Diseases of the skin 66 180 
Accidents 144 458 
Deformities 224 1,043 
Amputations 133 814 
General debility 473 2.416 
Other causes 71 185 


Total 29,219 
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It will be seen that accidents (except industrial accidents, which 
are not covered by this insurance) are of much less importance than 
sickness as a cause of invalidity. The most frequent causes of invalidity 
are mental diseases (18.2 per cent. of all cases being due to them), 
affections of the brain and nervous system (18.2 per cent.), chronic 
intoxications or infections (12.8 per cent.), among which rheumatism 
in its various forms is the most important (12 per cent.), tuberculosis 
(10.6 per cent.), and diseases of the heart and circulation (10 per cent.). 


Non-ContTRIBUTORY OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Legal Basis 


Until 1988, the non-contributory old-age pension system, which 
had been established by an Act of 1891 and extended and improved 
by the Act of 7 August 1922, as amended on 1 July 1927, was part 
of the public relief system. Since 1988, non-contributory pensions 
form part of the new general scheme of insurance against sickness, 
invalidity, and old age. 


Qualification for Pensions 
Every Danish national who has been domiciled in the Kingdom 


for at least five years is entitled to an old-age pension if he fulfils 


the following conditions : 


(1) Pensionable age. Pensions are normally payable at 65, but 
may be granted at the age of 62 if the working capacity is reduced 
to one-third or less, and if the claimant is not in receipt of an invalid- 
ity pension. In exceptional cases pensions may be granted from the 
age of 60. 

(2) Means limit. The full pension is not granted if the annual 
income of the claimant exceeds 100 Kr., or, for married couples both 
entitled to pensions, 200 Kr. in towns of over 10,000 inhabitants, 
150 Kr. in smaller towns, and 100 Kr. in rural districts. 


Amount of Pensions 


The annual amount of the pension is as follows : 


Claimants Copenhagen Other towns oT 


Kr. Kr. Kr. 
Husband and wife both over 65 1,008 804 600 
Man over 65 678 540 402 
Woman over 65 642 510 878 


If the claim for a pension is submitted when the claimant is over 
65, the pension is increased by about 10 per cent. for each year up 
to the age of 68. 
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If the annual income of the claimant exceeds the limit prescribed, 
the pension is reduced by 50 per cent. of the first 200 Kr. of excess, 
75 per cent. of the next 300 Kr., and 100 per cent. of any further 
excess, 

The communes may within certain limits grant a personal supple- 
ment to insured persons who are in need as a result of exceptional 
circumstances. 

The following table shows the number of old-age pensioners from 
1892 to 1982: 


Number of Number of 
pensioners Year pensioners 


1892 23,943 1925 106,237 
1901 44,118 1926 105,397 
1906 51,036 1927 104,628 
1911 59,271 1928 100,435 
1916 67,424 1929 99,461 
1921 80,495 1930 98,501 
1922 84,344 1931 98,835 
19238 88,969 1982 99,830 
1924 108,956 
Years ending 31 March, except 1892 and 1901, which end 31 Deceniber. 


Year * 


The proportion of the population aged 65 years or more in receipt 
of pensions was 89 per cent. at the beginning of 1982, as against 36 
per cent. at the beginning of 1921. Its highest point, 45 per cent., 
was reached in 1925. 

The large increase in the number of pensioners from the financial 
year 1928-24 onwards is due to the coming into force of the Act of 
1922. Since 1925, although the number of persons over 65 steadily 
increased, the number of old-age pensioners fell gradually until 1929-30, 
probably owing to the improvement of social conditions. In 1981-32 
the number of pensioners again increased slightly, no doubt owing 
to the depression. 

The distribution of pensioners by sex on 81 March 1982 was 46,246 
men and 58,584 women. 

The age and sex of the persons to whom pensions were granted 
during the financial year ending 31 March 1932 was as follows : 


Age Men Women Total 
60-64 948 1,129 2,077 
65 1,164 2,353 
66 870 834 
67 283 713 

1,503 8,948 


9,925 
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It. will be seen that full advantage is taken of the legislative pro- 
visions allowing the payment of pensions befcre 65. Another interest- 
ing point is that most pensioners postponed their claim for a pension 
until after they were 65, in order to have the rate increased. The 
average age at which pensions are granted is lower for women than 
for men, 

The increase in the number of pensions granted in 1981-32 as 
compared with 1980-81 was 1,961, including 1,022 persons aged 
68 or more. 

The expenditure on old-age pensions from 1892 to 1932 was as 
follows (in thousand Kroner) : 


Year Expenditure Expenditure 


1892 2,558 60,815 
1901 5,528 72,048 
1906 7,569 74,128 
1911 11,696 72,871 
1916 17,769 66,690 
1917 20,442 61,602 
1918 24,598 59,408 
1919 38,711 59,673 
1920 45,008 60,418 
1921 59,555 60,857 
1922 60,549 


The increase in the expenditure on old-age pensions up to 1918 
‘corresponded with the extension of the scheme. The years 1918 to 
1920 were characterised by an appreciable fall in the value of the Danish 
Krone and a rise in the cost of living. The fall in prices in 1926 due 
to the. revalorisation of the Krone was not accompanied by any 
considerable fall in pensions. 


The expenditure on old-age pensions during the financial year 
1931-32 was as follows (in thousand Kroner) : 


Ordinary pensions 48,026 
Maintenance in institutions 7,394 
Special grants in case of sickness 1,390 
Personal grants 8,177 
Other special grants 1,004 
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Prison Labour in Great Britain 
and in the United States of America 


Some time ago the International Labour Review contained an article 
on the subject of prison labour reproducing the essential parts of a 
memorandum submitted to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations by the International Labour Office in 1981.' The article 
was intended only as an introduction to the study of the complex pro- 
blem of prison labour, which, it is hoped, will be the object of a thorough 
investigation on an international basis, as soon as the obstacles, resulting 
mainly from the present depression, can be overcome. 

In this connection a brief analysis is given below of two interesting 
publications on the subject. One of these is the report * of the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed in 1982 by the Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs in Great Britain “to review the. methods of employing 
prisoners and of assisting them to find employment on discharge, and 
to report what improvements are desirable and practicable”. The 
report now available concerns only the employment of prisoners, the 
Committee having decided to deal in a subsequent report with the 
remaining part of the task entrusted to them, 

The other document referred to here is the summary analysis of 


the report on prison labour in the United States in 1932, published in 
the Monthly Labour Review.* Even in its abridged form the report, 
which is to be published in full as a Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, contains much valuable information. 


Great Britain 
EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS 


In England and Wales the daily average prison population for 1982 
was 12,8038, including 11,992 males and 811 females, distributed over 
31 prisons and 7 Borstal Institutions. In Scotland there were 1,452 
males and 145 females, making a total of 1,597 prisoners, distributed 
over 11 prisons and 2 Borstal Institutions. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, Nos. 3 and 4, March and April 1982. 

2 Great Britain. Home Orrice : Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Employment of Prisoners. Part I. Employment of Prisoners. Cmd. 4462. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 99 pp. 

3 Vol. 37, No. 1, July 1983, pp. 1-24. 

* The Borstal institutions, which are a special feature of the British system, 
are reform schools for boys and girls (between 16 and 21 years of age) who have 
been sentenced to not more than three years’ detention. Their main object, in the 
words of the report, is “ to repair the physical and educational deficiencies of the 

‘inmates and then to give a measure of industrial training to such as seem likely 
to benefit by it.’’ In 1982 the daily average population in Borstal institutions 
was 2,229 boys and 129 girls. 
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As the Departmental Committee observes, the aim of the Prison 
Commissioners is to give the prisoners work whenever work is available 
so as to keep them usefully employed, prevent their mental and physical 
deterioration and as far as possible contribute to the cost of their 
maintenance and supervision. 

In England and Wales the percentage distribution of the prisoners’ 
working time between the various occupations during the years 
1924-1929 was as follows : 


Occupation Per cent. Per cent. 


Manufactures : 
(a) Mailbags . 27.4 } 0.5 
(6) Other industries 83.1 ? 

. Domestic services 16.5 
Building work 10.5 
Farm work 1.5 
Non-effective (sick, awaiting trial, etc.) 11.0 


100.0 


a ee 


EN RS A EAD NT as 


Returns obtained as late as May 1988 show that 42.9 per cent. of 
the prisoners were then employed in the workshops. The numbers 
employed on the main industries (all prisons, excluding Borstal insti- 
tutions) were as follows : 

Industry Prisoners employed 


Mailbag making and kindred trades 1,336 
Basket making 92 
—— making 197 

arpentry 240 
Needleworkers 221 
Tailori 620 
Shoe i 839 
Ma i 820 
Ships’ fenders 135 
Printing 70 
Fitting, smithing, and foundry 153 
Tinsmithing 113 
Weaving 800 
Sack making and sail making 100 


In Scotland the prison population during 1982 was employed as 


shown below : 
Occupation Per cent. Per cent. 


Manufactures : 
(a) Mailbags sf 
(b) Teasing oF 
(c) Other industries 81.5 

Domestic services 

Building work 

Farm work 

Non-effective (sick, awaiting trial, etc.) 


100.0 


The report states that except for mailbag making the amount of 
work done in Scottish prisons for Government Departments is incon- 
siderable, a great part of the labour being used in the production of 
articles for sale in the outside market. 
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Hours or Work 


The Prison Rules made in 1981 stipulate that prisoners are not to 
work more than 10 hours a day, and, when practicable, arrangements 
must be made so that at least 8 of the 10 hours are spent in associated 
and other employment outside their cells. It was found that in practice 
part of the 8 hours is spent in getting men to and from their cells, at 
chapel, exercise, etc., with the result that the actual time left for 
associated work is on an average only 6 % hours per day. 

Moreover, as a result of financial difficulties necessitating a reduc- 
tion of the staff of the prisons in England and Wales, the actual period 
of associated labour was in most prisons reduced to less than 5 hours 
a day, and in consequence a corresponding increase was made in the 
hours of cell labour whenever work was available. 


INDUCEMENT TO WorkK 


With the exception of the experimental system of payment recently 
introduced at Wakefield and one of the Borstal institutions, no wages 
are paid to prisoners. An annual grant is made to the Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies to be used for the relief of prisoners on discharge. 

The Wakefield experiment has been very satisfactory. It consist of 
a system of payment based on the prisoner’s output after a preliminary 
period of twelve weeks. Under this system he may earn between 3d. 
and 7d. per week. Since the scheme was introduced there has been an 
increase of output of from 25 to 30 per cent. and, in the words of the 
Committee of Enquiry, “ the general atmosphere of the prison reflects 
the increased interest and alertness of the prisoners ”’. 

In the Borstal institutions the chief inducement to work given to 
the young offenders is the prospect of an early release on licence for 
those who by their conduct and industry show evidence of a serious 
desire to make good. In one institution a payment scheme is in 
operation based on a system of promotion through successive cate- 
gories, the pay varying from 4d. to about 1s. per week. 


THE VALUE oF Prison LABouR 


Under the present system of valuation of prison labour 90 per cent. 
of the manufacturing work is valued at piece rates, and the balance of 
the manufacturing work and all farm work, domestic work, and build- 
ing work are valued at time rates. But in England and Wales Govern- 
ment Departments, for whom about 98 per cent. of the work is done, 
pay in some cases at the same rates as they pay for trade supplies 
and in other cases at rates calculated to cover only the cost of 
materials, tools, instruction, and out-of-pocket expenses. Statistics 
show that for England and Wales the receipts from sales for the years 
1925-1981 averaged £194,157 per year, and the value of goods made 
for prison use during that period averaged £84,288 per year, making 
7 
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a total average of £278,445 per year. Against these receipts must 
be set the cost of raw materials, tools, etc., and the balance, which 
represents the profits derived from prison labour, is on the average 
only about £21,000 per year. 

In Scotland the receipts from sales for the same period averaged 
£22,870 per year, the value of goods made for prison use £10,831, 
giving a total average per year of £38,201, from which must be deducted 
proportionate costs of production. 

Since the work done in the Borstal institutions is for the most part 
instructional, it is in most cases unremunerative for the State. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


A question which was constantly put before the Committee of 
Enquiry was how far it is possible to utilise a prison sentence to teach 
prisoners a trade which will be useful to them on discharge. It was 
found that owing to the shortness of a large proportion of the sentences 
and the physical and mental shortcomings of the majority of the pris- 
oners, only a small number could be taught a trade they could follow 
on release. In the words of the report, “ there is general agreement that 
no attempt at industrial training can be made with any hope of 
success except in the case of Borstal inmates and prisoners under the 
age of 30, and in the latter case only as regards such as are serving 
sentences of at least 12 months. ” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The report contains many valuable recommendations. It states as 
a guiding principle in prison administration that “ continuous and useful 
employment must be regarded not as a punishment but as an instru- 


” 


ment of discipline and reformation. ” Special emphasis is placed upon 
the consideration that “suitable employment is the most important 
factor in the physical and moral regeneration of the prisoner. The 
crux of the whole problem is the provision of a sufficiency of simple 
work.” Further we read again that “the root of all evil in the 
employment of prisoners is the definite shortage of work. Occupation 
for prisoners is essential to their physical and moral needs. More work, 
preferably requiring no considerable skill in actual performance, 
must be obtained ; it may with advantage be work which is physically 
hard. ” 

While the report does not recommend the introduction of a com- 
pulsory system of State use as a means for remedying a shortage of 
work, it nevertheless advocates closer co-operation between the Prison 
Authorities and the other Departments so that there may be allocated 
to the prisons the maximum amount of suitable Government work, 
including work outside the prisons such as building, agriculture, land 
drainage, afforestation, land reclamation, etc. It is also suggested that 
the Local Authorities throughout the country should be approached 
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with a view to the allocation to the prisons of all possible work of a 
simple manufacturing character. 

In Great Britain the fear of opposition on the part of outside 
manufacturers and workpeople has deterred the Prison Authorities 
from undertaking any considerable volume of work for the outside 
market. And yet, as the report says, “in principle the competition 
of prison labour with free labour is the same whether the articles made 
are for Government Departments or for sale in the outside market, 
though the effects of prison competition in the outside market are 
more obvious.”’ There is therefore “ no objection to outside work 
being undertaken ” so long as “ prison goods are not sold below the 
market price and... every consideration is shown to the special 
circumstances of particular industries outside so as to avoid undue 
interference with wages or the employment of free labour. The number 
of prisoners likely to be employed on such work at any time is so small 
in comparison with the outside labour market that the effect of their 
competition will be negligible provided there is a careful avoidance of 
concentration on a particular industry in a particular district. ” 

Having come to the conclusion that the competition of prison 
labour in the outside market is negligible when made subject to certain 
conditions which can be easily fulfilled, the Committee then recom- 
mend not only the modernisation of workshop accommodation but 
also the introduction of appropriate and up-to-date machinery wher- 
ever sufficient work is available. “It is desirable that in suitable cases 
a real training should be given in shops equipped with machinery of 
the type found outside. Training should be the main aim and in the 
cases where this is attempted the idea of output on a manufacturing 
basis or of financial return for work done should not be pursued to the 
detriment of training.” This should be a primary consideration of 
employment in the case of Borstal inmates, and of prisoners under 80 
years of age serving comparatively long sentences. 

Moreover, the Committee adds that “a speeding up of work in 
prisons is imperative, not only in the interests of the State which 
has to bear the burden of maintaining the prisons, but also in the 
interests of the moral and physical rehabilitation of the prisoners 
themselves.... There is no doubt that many of the men and women 
whose work is slow in prison are equally slow in the outside world, 
and that in many cases it is their very lack of energy and industry 
which is responsible for their lapse into crime. ” 

As regards hours of work, the re-establishment of the former 
associated working day of nominally 8 hours is very strongly urged. 
While the actual 8-hour working day would be preferable for the reason 
that it would bring about a shortening of the period of cell labour, 
it is recognised that, since the prison officer also works only an 8-hour 
day, the further cost in supervision necessary under the full 8-hour 
day of associated labour might be out of all proportion to the value 
of the short extra period of labour thus gained. 

There is general agreement that prisoners should be given some 
effective inducement to work. In view of the exceptionally good 
results obtained under the wages systems in force at Wakefield and 
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Lowdham, the Committee recommends that, assuming a sufficiency 
of work is available, a system of payment should be generally intro- 
duced. One condition which must be insisted upon if some success 
is to be assured is that, whatever be the method adopted for the 
measurement of work, payment should not be automatic but should 
be based either on the actual measurement of output or on a careful 
assessment of the prisoner’s activity. 

The report contains various other recommendations with regard 
to prison administration and prison labour organisation, but those 
mentioned above seem to be the most important from the inter- 
national viewpoint. 


United States of America 
NUMBER OF PRISONS AND PRISONERS 


In 1932 there were in the United States 12 Federal prisons and 
114 State prisons. To the State prisons must be added for statistical 
purposes one county prison and one city prison which also admitted 
State prisoners. During 1982 there were in these various prisons 
158,947 prisoners, as against 84,761 in 1928, the year of the previous 
survey made by the Bureau of Labour Statistics. This represented 
an increase of 87 per cent. in the number of prisoners during 
the intervening period of nine years, whereas the population of the 
whole country showed an increase of only 12 per cent. for the same 
period. 

There are also county and city jails. Out of the 8,072 counties 
in the country, 2,721, representing 98.2 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion, have supplied information showing that they had a total prison 
population of 44,014. Of the 92 cities with a population of 100,000 
or more, 39 had no city jails for the confinement of prisoners serving 
a sentence. In these cities the jails are used merely as detention 
quarters for persons awaiting trial. Once the sentence has been pro- 
nounced they are sent to the county jail. In the remaining 58 cities 
which confine sentenced prisoners in city jails, there was in 1982 a 
prison population of 11,446. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS 


In the Federal and State prisons the productive work of the 
prisoners is carried on under one or more of the following systems : 
contract, piece-price, State-account, State-use, and public works 
and ways systems. 

Under the contract system the State hires out the prisoners’ labour 
at a fixed rate per capita per day to a private employer, who assumes 
all the business risks, furnishes his own raw materials, and provides 
his own foremen, inspectors, machinery, and tools. The institution 
on the other hand houses, feeds, clothes, and guards the prisoners. 
The piece-price system is very similar, except that, under it the labour 
is paid at an agreed price per unit of output and in the case of bad 
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workmanship the State must indemnify the private contractor for 
the raw materials spoilt. Under the lease system, which is no longer 
in use in the United States, the State entered into a contract with the 
lessee, who paid a fixed amount per prisoner per day and fed, 
clothed, housed, and guarded him during employment. 

Under the State-account system the institution assumes the risk of 
carrying on an enterprise with a view to selling the product on the 
open market im competition with free labour. Comparable to the 
foregoing is the State-use system, with this difference, that under the 
latter the use or sale of the goods produced is restricted to the institu- 
tion in which they were produced or to other State or Federal insti- 
tutions, so as to avoid competing in the outside market. Under both 
these systems the institution feeds, clothes, and guards the prisoners 
and also directs and supervises their work. The same conditions 
obtain under the public works and ways system, which in reality forms 
part of the State-use system, except for the fact that it employs prison 
labour not for the production of goods but for the construction and 
repair of prison and other public buildings, roads, parks, and bridges, 
for land clearing, etc. 

The 1982 survey showed an increase in the application of the 
State-use system (including the public works and ways system) as 
compared with the other systems. Thus in 1905 only 26 per cent. 
of all productive labour in Federal and State prisons was carried 
on under the State-use system; in 1914 this percentage had risen 
to 88, and in 1928 to 55 per cent., while in 1982 no less than 65 per 
cent. of the prisoners employed at productive labour worked under 
that system, entailing a proportionate decrease in the use of all the 
others except the piece-price system. 

The percentage of prisoners employed at productive labour who 
were employed under the various systems since the survey was first 
made is shown in the following table : 


System 1885 1895 1905 1914 1923 


Lease system 26 19 9 4 0 0 
Contract system 40 34 36 26 12 5 
Piece-price system 8 14 8 6 7 11 
State-account system 21 81 26 19 
State-use system | 26? 33} 18 22 86 42 


Public works and ways system 8 ll 19 23 


Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Percentage of all prisoners 75 72 65 — 61 52 


2 No separation made of State account, State use, and public works and ways systems in this 


year. 
2 Not reported. 





Lasour CONDITIONS 


With regard to hours of work the report states that of the prisoners. 
employed at productive labour in 1982, 1.8 per cent. had nominal 
working hours of less than 24 per week, 55.2 per cent. had working 
hours of 44 or less per week, while 82.8 per cent. had working hours 
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in excess of 48 per week. In fact, for 21.8 per cent. of the prisoners 
the working hours were 60 or more per week. It will be observed that 
these were only nominal working hours, that is the number of hours 
the prisoners were required to spend in the prison workshops. In a 
number of cases there was not sufficient work to keep them busy 
during the whole of that time. 

As regards the payment of wages to prisoners the following figures 
are given. Of the 116 State prisons, 66 paid money compensation 
to all or part of the inmates, 48 paid no compensation whatsoever, 
and 2 only allowed a reduction of the sentences in the case of prisoners 
doing certain classes of work. Of the 12 Federal prisons only 7 paid 
wages to the prisoners. In most of the prisons the wages were 
merely nominal, ranging from 2 cents to not more than 15 cents 
per day, although in a few cases the rates were considerably higher. 


Prison LABOUR AND FREE LABOUR 


It is generally agreed that regular work is beneficial to prisoners. 
But in the Dnited States, as in other countries, the main difficulty 
consists in finding enough work for the prisoners, a difficulty which 
is increased by the opposition of outside manufacturers and trade 
unions to the sale of prison-made goods in the open market on the 
ground that it gives rise to unfair competition. This opposition was 
so strong that in 1929 it led to the passing of the Hawes-Cooper Act, 
which enables a State to prohibit the sale within its borders of prison- 
made goods from other States.1 The general opinion among prison 
officials is that the Act will probably have for result the restriction 
of prison labour exclusively to the State-use system in most of the 
States of the Union. 


VALUE OF Prison LABOUR 


In 1982 the value of the articles produced under the various systems 
was as follows : State-use, $21,260,411 ; public works and ways, 
$25,159,152 ; State-account, $12,367,646 ; piece-price, $10,522,200 ; 
contract, $6,060,062 ; making a total of $75,869,741, as against a 
total of $76,096,960 for the year 1928. But, as must be observed, the 
purchasing power of the dollar was much higher in 1982 than in 1928 ; 
consequently, if the goods produced in 1932 were valued on the basis 
of the purchasing power of the dollar in 1923, they would be estimated 
at about $111,170,000. 


The following table shows by commodity groups the number of 
prisoners employed at productive labour and the value of the goods 
produced in State and Federal prisons in the years 1923 and 1982. 





1 The Act came into force on 19 January 1934, 
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Class of prison and group 
of commodities produced 


Average number 
of prisoners employed 
at productive labour 


Value of goods produced 





1923 


1932 








State prisons : 


Agricultural implements 
Agricultural implements,parts 
Bakery products, commercial 
Baskets 


Brooms, brushes, and mops 

Clay, cement, and stone pro- 
ducts 

Clothing 

Coal mining 

Coffee roasting 

Construction 

Farm, garden, and dairy 

Furniture and furnishings 

Harness, pieces 

Harness, sets 

Highway markers 

Land development 

Laundry, commercial 

Lumber and timber products 

Metal products 

Printing and binding 

Repair and shop work 

Soap and soap powder 

Sugar 

Textiles and textile products 

Toys 

Whi 


ps 
Other manufactured products 
Miscellaneous labour only 


Total 


Federal prisons : 

Bakery products, commercial 

Brooms, brushes, and mops 

Clay, cement and stone pro- 
ducts 


Clothing 

Construction 

Farm, garden, and dairy 
Furniture and furnishings 
Land development 

Laundry, commercial 
Lumber and timber products 
Printing and binding 

Repair and shop work 
Textiles and textile products 
Other manufactured products 
Miscellaneous labour only 


Total 


Grand total 


3 
236,765 
15,454 
36,284 
1,816,189 


1,527,788 
28,970,139 
4,105,424 
29,040 
15,295,076 
5,693,630 
3,080,096 
213,210 
816,940 
108,466 
27,567 
914,887 
2,146,230 


81,416 
60,000 


$ 
485,066 
87,600 
35,577 
57,546 
897,948 


1,575,222 
21,044,782 
$12,018 
59,974 
28,583,052 
6,475,079 
2,784,257 
128,918 
30,210 
267,188 
469,616 
90,561 
231,989 
8,006,423 
678,435 
122,663 
135,666 
179,566 
8,059,910 
70,691 
43,782 
346,318 
56,004 





73,668,879 | 


71,306,061 





6,369 
204,515 
1,718,304 


24,817 


12,622 
283,081 


84,252 
797,491 
1,064,745 
806,290 
20,274 
41,740 
118,945 
13,230 
54,865 
16,077 
1,201,548 
54,306 
49,444 





2,428,081 


4,063,410 














76,096,960 





75,369,471 
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As regards the county and city jails, the statistics show that, in 
1982, 70.4 per cent. of the 44,014 prisoners in the county jails which 
supplied information were engaged in ordinary prison duties or were 
sick or idle ; 18.8 per cent. were engaged in road work ; 5.4 per cent. 
in farm and dairy work ; and 5.4 per cent in other productive work. 
Of the 11,446 prisoners in the city jails surveyed, 68.2 per cent. were 
engaged in ordinary prison duties or were sick or idle ; 5.8 per cent. 
were engaged on road work ; 7.9 per cent. on farm and dairy work ; 
and 18.6 per cent. in other productive work. 

The report states that the majority of the county and city jails 
were either not engaged in manufacturing activities or were producing 
on a very limited scale, so that no effort was made to secure detailed 
data on this point from all these institutions. But in the case of 18 
city and county jails the manufacturing industry appeared important 
enough to justify an enquiry, and it was found that for 12 of them 
the total value of the goods produced amounted to $567,619, of which 
86.7 per cent. was to be sold and 13.8 per cent. to be used by various 
public institutions. The principal products in this case were brushes, 
brooms, and wire goods. 


The Finnish Family Budget Enquiry of 1928 


Family budget enquiries were carried out in Finland in 1908- 
1909 and 1920-1921. The results of these enquiries are now out of 
date, particularly as the latter enquiry was conducted during a period 
of inflation and unsettled economic conditions. For this reason and 
also with a view to complying with a resolution of the second Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians, held in 1925, which 
expressed the hope that family budget enquiries would be made before 
the end of 1928 in countries where such enquiries had not been con- 
ducted since 1920-1921, a new enquiry was undertaken in 1928, the 
preliminary results of which are now available. 1 The enquiry covered 
manual workers, salaried employees, and officials. The results so far 
published cover the families of 581 manual workers, 242 salaried em- 
ployees, and 131 officials in 29 towns and industrial centres. The data, 
as in previous enquiries, were collected by the use of special household 
books for a year, under the supervision of the local authorities or special 
agents. As far as possible, families consisting of husband, wife, and 
small children were selected for the enquiry, although exceptionally 
families of a different composition were included. 





1 Sosialinen Aikakauskirja — Social Tidskrift, Dec. 1932, pp. 612-624, and 
Dec. 1988, pp. 612-624. 
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INCOME 


The average annual income per family was 26,592 F.Mks. for 
manual workers, 32,953 F.Mks. for salaried employees, and 50,888 
F.Mks. for officials. The number of families in different income groups 
is given in table I. The income groups are computed on the basis of 
“units of consumption ” and allowance is made for the relative dear- 
ness in different localities by recalculating the incomes on the basis of 
average prices for the whole country. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY “‘ INCOME PER CONSUMPTION 


UNIT” 





Annual income 


per consumption unit Salaried employees 


Manual workers 





F.Mks, 
Below 5,000 


5,000— 7,500 

7,500—10,000 
10,000—12,500 81 
12,500—15,000 10 
15,000-17,500 sae 

17,500-20,000 — 
Above 20,000 —_— _ 
581 242 

















Total 











The estimated contributions to the common income of the various. 
members of a “ normal ” family (consisting of 8.4 consumption units, 
i.e. husband, wife, and 2 children) are shown in table II. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS MEMBERS 
OF A ** NORMAL FAMILY ” TO FAMILY INCOME 


TABLE II. 





Absolute figures (F.Mks.) Per cent. of total family income 





Manual 
workers 


Salaried 
employees 


Officials 


Manual 
workers 


Salaried 
employees 


Officials 








21,252 
1,188 
902 
190 


29,095 
958 
453 

95 


2,840 


45,506 
5,270 
427 

36 
8,349 


84.9 
4.7 
8.6 
0.8 
6.0 


88.8 
2.9 
1.4 
0.3 


7.1 


83.4 
9.6 
0.8 
0.1 


6.1 














54,588 








100.0 





100.0 
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The portion of the income contributed by the husband is about 
85 per cent. among manual workers, 88 per cent. among salaried em- 
ployees, and 83 per cent. among officials. It is worthy of note that 
the contribution of the wife is greatest, both absolutely and relatively, 
among officials, amounting to nearly 10 per cent. of the family income. 
The children’s contributions are highest among manual workers and 
lowest among officials. 


EXPENDITURE 


The income and expenditure per “ normal family ” per year in the 
three groups are given below : 


Manual Salaried 
workers employees 


F.Mks. F.Mks. 


Income 25,081 82,941 
Expenditure 25,266 33,827 


Deficit 235 886 404 


Item 





The amounts for all groups show a small deficit, but this may be 
due in part to the difficulty of recording the whole of the family 
income. 


The expenditure on five main categories of expenditure per “ normal 
family ”’ per year is shown in table III. 


‘TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE PER “* NORMAL FAMILY” 
PER YEAR 





Absolute figures (F.Mks.) Per cent. of total family income 





Expenditure 


group Manual Salaried . Manual Salaried . 
workers | employees Officials workers | employees Officials 








Food ? 12,712 13,487 15,186 50.3 39.9 
Housing ? 4,235 6,502 11,013 16.7 19.2 


Heating and 
lighting 993 1,244 1,930 3.9 3.7 


Clothing * 3,448 4,880 7,544 13.7 14.4 


Miscellaneous 3,878 7,714 19,319 15.4 22.8 





Total 25,266 33,827 54,992 100.0 100.0 





























2 Including tobacco. 
* Including upkeep and furnishing of the home. 
* Including expenditure on laundry, etc. 
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The expenditure on food as a percentage of the total family expen- 
diture amounts to about 50 per cent. for manual workers, about 40 
per cent. for salaried employees, and about 28 per cent. for officials. 
The expenditure on housing is about 17 per cent. for manual workers 
and about 20 per cent. for the other two groups. The relative expendi- 
ture on heating and lighting (8.5-4 per cent.) and on clothing (about 
14 per cent.) is nearly the same in all groups. Miscellaneous expenditure 
is naturally lowest among manual workers (15.4 per cent.) and highest 
among officials (35.1 per cent.). 


Relative figures of expenditure on various consumption groups 
for ali families together classified by income per consumption unit 
are shown in table IV. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE PER 
‘NORMAL FAMILY” PER YEAR BY MAIN CONSUMPTION GROUPS 
IN ALL FAMILIES ! 





Annual income Heating 
per consumption Housing and Clothing 
unit lighting 














F.Mks. 
Below 5,000 13.6 4.4 10.3 
5,000— 7,500 12.9 3.8 11.3 
7,500—10,000 14.0 4.0 12.0 
10,000—12,500 . 14.5 4.0 12.3 
12,500—15,000 14,1 3.7 12.0 80.5 
15,000—17,500 36.4 14.3 3.5 12.4 33.4 
17,500-20,000 82.0 13.3 8.4 12.9 38.4 
Above 20,000 29.7 13.3 3.3 11.8 41.9 








All families 43.4 14.0 3.9 11.9 26.8 100.0 





























* The classification of expenditure is slightly different from that adopted in table III. 


Foop 


A detailed anaiysis of food consumption is given in table V. 
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TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF FOOD CONSUMPTION AND EXPENDITURE 
PER *‘ NORMAL FAMILY” PER YEAR 





Expenditure 





Quantities consumed 
Per cent. of total food 
expenditure 


Manual |Salaried| (| Manual |Salaried Manual|Salaried) om 
work- em- cials work- em- work- em- elale 
ers ployees ers | ployees ers | ployees 


F.Mks. 











Cereals and bread : 
Flour, rye .| 189.8) 91.7) 54.6) 485) 3809 8.93; 2.85) 1.33 
= wheat [ 99.0) 115.9) 110.2 5387 4.86) 4.73) 4.15 

> other 17.1 14.7 13.4 83 73 0.67 0.56) 0.48 

| Oats 22.1) 26.5) 28.2) 114) 184 0.92} 1.02) 0.98 
| Rice 20.4; 19.0) 138.1 126 1.02 0.56 
| Cereals, other 10.8; 11.0) 11.0 64 66 i 0.45 
Rye bread, dry 20.7; 19.6) 21.3) 116) 126 0.94) 0. 1.08 
= » fresh 70.8| 79.3) 66.4 283 7 1.89 
Other household 
bread 38.9); 40.1 46.2 252 2.04 
Cakes, pastries, etc. — — 401 8.25 


Total — — 2,461 


| Meat, fish, etc. : 

| Beef, fresh ’ . 54.4 

| Pork, ,, . f 23.4 
Meat, other i \. J 
Meat, salted i ‘ 6.7 
Charcuteries 
Fish 

















Total 


| Milk, dairy products, 
eggs, etc. : 

Milk 
Cream 2.16 
Butter % y 12.45 
Cheese 0.71 
Margarine 2.23 
Fats . J 0.50 
Eggs 1.88 
Total 36.83 


























| Fruit and vegetables : 
Potatoes 3.68 
Other vegetables 1.05 
Fruit 1.74 
Total 799| 987 6.47 

| Other items : 
Coffee 3 757 713 6.138 
Sugar 761 828 883} 6.17 


Other food - 457 585 882}; 38.70 
Tobacco == 558 523 504 4.52 


Total — | 2,588) 2,649] 2,947| 20.52| 20.16 
General total | = | 12,841| 18,189 14,529| 100.0 | 100.0 





















































1m | 3 co mb 
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The most characteristic feature of the Finnish food budget is the 
very high expenditure on milk, dairy products, eggs, etc. ; no other 
country for which data are available shows a higher percentage expen- 
diture on these items (nearly 37 per cent. for manual workers’ families).* 
Even the quantities consumed are high: over 1,000 litres of milk 
per “normal family ” per year, 40-50 kg. of butter, etc. It is of some 
interest to note that manual workers consume more butter, both 
absolutely and relatively, than either salaried employees or officials, 
who instead show a higher consumption of margarine. Next in impor- 
tance comes the cereal group, with nearly 20 per cent. of the total 
food expenditure. A relatively great part is taken by the expenditure 
on flour, particularly rye flour, the percentage for which is higher than 
in the United States, the Scandinavian countries, Germany, and 
Belgium, but lower than in Estonia, Poland, and Bulgaria. The 
relative expenditure on meat and fish is low, being 16.24 per cent. 
for manual workers’ families, 16.90 for those of salaried employees, 
and 18.84 for those of officials. The percentages for fruit and vege- 
tables for the three groups of families are respectively 6.47, 7.13, and 
8.78, the lowest noted in any country in recent years. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE 


Data are not yet available to show the detailed consumption of 
clothing, housing, or fuel and light. Some details of the miscellaneous 
group of expenditure are given in table VI. 


TABLE VI. ANALYSIS OF MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE PER 
** NORMAL FAMILY”? PER YEAR 





Expenditure 





Per cent. of total miscellaneous 
expenditure 


Manual Salaried ‘ 
workers | employees| Officials 











Taxes 26.7 24.9 21.0 
Medical care, etc. 9.8 7.2 5.8 


Contributions to 
insurance, trade 
unions, and other 
associations 380 1,646 


Children’s school 
expenses 113 612 


Literature 266 522 1,004 
Travel 393 780 1,294 
Servants 194 634 5,142 
Other expenditure 1,116 2,239 4,456 


Total 3,878 7,714 19,319 



































1 Cf. “Recent Family Budget Enquiries”’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1983. 
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CoMPARISON WITH THE PREVIOUS ENQUIRY 


While it should be remembered that the family budget enquiry 
carried out in 1920-1921 referred to a period of extraordinary character, 
a comparison between its results } and those of the present enquiry 
seems to indicate a very real improvement in the standard of living. 
For a manual worker’s family, the relative expenditure on food, which 
is often regarded as an important index of the standard of living, had 
fallen from 62.5 to 50.8 per cent. In 1921 rents were still regulated 
by legislation, which would explain a part of the rise of the expenditure 
on this item from 6.4 to 16.7 per cent. ; it is considered, however, that 
in the meantime the standard of housing has improved. The relative 
expenditure on clothing remains nearly the same, while that on miscel- 
laneous items has increased from 10.6 to 15.4 per cent. 

By analysing the composition of the food group the impression 
of the rising standard of living is confirmed. A high percentage expen- 
diture on cereals generally indicates a low standard ; this figure has 
fallen from 24.1 to 19.9 per cent. The reverse generally holds good 
for the meat group ; here expenditure has increased from 14.8 to 16.2 
per cent. The percentage for dairy products, which was already high 
in 1920-1921, has remained practically unchanged, while some increase 
has taken place for fruit and vegetables, which may also indicate a 
certain rise in the standard of living. 





1 Ibid. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on 
the sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for 
each country were given in the Review for January 1984 and additional 
notes in following numbers. Figures showing the movements in differ- 
ent industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1988. Yearly figures (averages for twelve months) are given for the 
period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed by the Office. 
Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures refer to the end of 
each month. The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’; the sign —: 
“‘ figures not yet received ”; the sign ¢ : “ provisional figure”. The 
countries are in most cases arranged jn French alphabetical order. 


I, Unemployment. 


Table I gives statistics for 84 countries. Owing to differences in 
the methods of compilation and in the definition of unemployment, 
comparisons between the figures are not generally possible. If not 
otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly 
unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance or some other compulsory 
scheme do they approach completeness. Their principal value is in 
indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such 
movements are international comparisons possible ; the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of registration 
of the unemployed, in the amount of “ short time ” worked, and in 
“ normal ” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded 
level of unemployment which does not correspond to changes in em- 
ployment. Percentages are, however, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. 
Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” are also given, 
but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different defi- 
nitions ; thus here too international comparisons are not possible. 
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The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office!; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


II. Employment. 


Table II gives statistics for 17 countries. The series may be roughly 
classified in two groups : (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ 
returns and indicating the changes in the number of workers employed 
in a selected sample of (mainly industrial) establishments ; these 
statistics do not furnish information on the absolute extent of employ- 
ment and their chief value is in indicating short-time fluctuations in 
employment ; (2) those based on returns of employed members in 
compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes and covering 
the great majority of the working population ; as these statistics give 
a fairly reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute extent of 
employment, absolute figures are given as well as index numbers. 
In order to facilitate comparison the indexes have as far as possible 
been recalculated by the Office on 1929 as common base (= 100). 
The original base year is given in parentheses in the headings of the 
table. , 





2 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 


2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 





Unemployment | Employment 


Employment exchange statistics bape ° insurance exchange 
statistics statistics 


Applicants Unemployed 
for. work ——— Unemployed in receipt Applicants 
“=o of benefit for work 


registered 
- Per Per Per registered 
Number Number enn Number cent. Number Poked 

















172,450 200,112 
156,185 - 182,444 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,741 


307,873 . 380,785 
300,762 . 375,262 
291,224 


ans 1,353,000 ¢ 31,032 

= 1,353,000 ¢ 45,669 
1,919,917 *| 1,915,025 
3,194,420 | 3,139,455 
4,672,991 | 4,573,219 
5,710,405 | 5,579,858 
5,024,673 | 4,733,014 


5,062,738 | 4,856,942 
4,790,806 | 4,463,841 
4,494,015 | 4,124,288 
4,224,505 
4,182,821 
4,236,090 
4,518,209 
4,397,950 y 
4,081,243 92,297 
3,609,753 . 4 
3,394,327 . 
3,224,981 | 2,528,690 . 88,210T 25.8f 
3,083,763 | 2,480,826 . “4 24.9T 347,670 

— 2,426,000T . ” | 257,213 22.7f _- 

| 





liber eo 
FeNeores 
FPorwr wo 








bo 
~ 


Canes 


to 
i) 


to 


eso ee 8 © 


es 


30.8f 
27.9f 


to 
ie) 






































| 
6,737,455 18,507,710 f 422,056 1,058,440 











1 Incomplete figures. * New series ; returns from the German Labour Front. _ _* Average 
for 11 months. * Figures calculated by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. * Not including persons 


employed in labour camps. 





BELGIUM Butoarta + CANADA CHILE 

" er Employ- 

Unemployment insurance statistics : : Employment 
Official Trade union ment exchange 


estimates returns exchange Pr 
Unemployed statistics statistics 


Partially Number Unemployed Applicants || Applicants 
Per unem- Per for work for work 
ployed || Number registered || registered 

















Number cent. cent. 











8,142 

8,120 
11,488 
22,873 
33,625 
38,777 
33,488 


32,756 


32,131 
30,096 


1927 , 23,763 
1928 22,293 
1929 18,831 
1930 50,918 
1931 121,890 
1932 175,259 
1933 170,023 


/1933 June 145,881 
142,119 
135,105 
138,131 
146,988 
156,690 


ous 


Sows 


PA ASH 2190 bo 
ou nwpaocoe 


= mh 


DD ee ee eee ee 


183,712 
178,556 29,568 . 91,011 
162,780 ’ . 88,452 
170,352 89,817 
162,511 . 88,740 
163,216 86,175 


= ee pe ee 
22 0 PH HH SD 
ASOCwDPrrew 


8 


. . © 





= 
= 
o 


: lt a tl 0 od od od Ga 
Mm ORP DOOM OCDUDUAP SODawWS 
— 
= 
x 


ee 
a O@ 


165,342 
































| Base figure 966,145 




















1 The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. 
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works excluded. 





* Including those employed on public works, 


etc. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
DANzIG 2 
DENMARK (Free City of) Spain ESTONIA UnitTep States 
Employ- loy- Employ- Trade union Estimates 
Trade union ment = eg — t returns * ( American 
fund returns | exchange exchange aes exchange eration 
Date statistics || statistics statistics statistics coontanie of Labour) 
Unemployed Appli- | Unem- Unemployed Unem- Unweighted 
Per ae ployed m Ployed _ || Weighted Par- Bans 
Number | -ont, \repistered |("esistered|| Wholly | Partially||registered Whe ly | shetty 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 ° ° * 2,957 || * 4. ® 
1928 50,226 | 18.5 | 51,864 ° ° * 2,629 || 9.2 | 13 | * y 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 . ° 3,181 |} 82/12 | * . 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 || 18,291 ° e 3,089 14.5 | 21 | * | 3,947,000 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 | 59,430 || 24'898 ° * 3,542 |/19.1 | 26 | 19 | 7,431,000 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 . ° 7,121 | 23.8 | 32 | 21 | 11,489,000 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 ° ° 8,207 || 24.3 | 31 | 21 | 11,904,000 
1933 June 73,542 | 21.9 87,644 || 29,622 ° e 2,822 24.5 31 21 12,204,000 
July 73,338 | 21.7 86,394 || 28,714 285,898 258,939 1,580 24.1 31 21 11,793,000 
Aug. 72,559 | 21.4 85,222 || 26,400 348,389 | 239,785 2,046 23.7 31 20 10,960,000 
Sept. 72,017 | 20.9 84,205 || 25,219 380,121 | 239,580 3,881 22.5 29 20 10,108,000 
Oct. 80,565 | 23.2 88,957 || 24,628 348,163 | 237,942 6,491 21.7 27 21 10,122,000 
Nov. 89,948 | 25.7 99,607 || 25,486 355,828 | 248,167 10,375 22.0 | 28 22 10,651,000 
. 131,930 | 37.5 137,559 || 28,368 351,804 | 267,143 9,215 22.8 29 22 10,769,000 
1934 Jan. 122,620 | 34.4 134,567 || 27,525 381,199 | 243,898 7,720 22,6 | 28 23 11,755,000 
Feb. 112,277 | 31.3 126,766 || 25,718 378,157 | 230,588 6,149 22.0 | 26 22 11,443,000 
March} 102,262 | 28.4 | 11 3,650 || 21,907 416,360 | 250,268 6,005 21.3 | 25 22 10,849,000 
April 82,312 | 21.6 95,690 || 20,332 426,915 | 276,899 3,530f || 20.7 24 23 10,551,000 
May 62,216 | 16.8 77,322 || 18,462 372,316 | 266,882 _ 20.0 | 24 24 10,248,000 
June 58,216 | 15.8f| 73,639 || 1 7,774 281,707 | 202,287 — 19.6 | 25 24 10,312,000t 
July — — | 72,386 || 15,549 _ — — 20.4t| 27t | 24 — 
Base figure| 370,940 | * | * | * | * | * | 620,000 * 
+ The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Unemployed occupied on public and civil 
























































FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NoRTHERN IRELAND 
Statistics of . Employ- 
Beviooment local unem- Pe we d ment Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date Statistics ployment statistics exchange 
commissions statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
we Unemploy- Applica- (including casuals) temporary stoppages 
mproyee | Unemployed |led in receipt] tions for Per Per 
registered of relief work Number ann Number cent. 
1927 1,868 ° 33,549 47,289 899,093 7A 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 na 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,906 ” 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 46 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 11,522 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 387,494 4.6 
1932 17,581 64,441 273,412 ? 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573.805 4.5 
1933 17,139 44,656 275,395 307,179 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 3.6 
1933 June 11,479 27,384 252,275 281,579 2,029,185 15.8 468,868 3.6 
July 13,437 19,660 239,692 269,872 2,000,923 15.5 506,850 4.0 
Aug. 15,269 22,646 234,087 263,602 1,970,379 15.3 488,365 3.8 
Sept. 17,134 31,306 226,634 251,951 1,976,870 15.3 398,214 3,1 
Oct. 17,752 42,151 232,880 261,486 1,973,120 15.3 361,434 2.8 
Nov. 19,729 45,362 257,836 286,882 1,965,138 15.3 343,641 2.6 
Dec. 17,062 41,026 312,894 344,899 1,949,477 15.1 313,419 2.5 
1934 Jan. 20,109 43,172 332,266 367,212 2,045,636 15.9 361,479 2.8 
Feb. 17,510 42,913 350,930 383,901 1,996,344 15.5 346,450 2.7 
March 14,026 39,723 345,783 379,371 1,907,908 14.8 316,960 2.5 
April 9,942 32,178 334,519 369,100 1,813,550 14.1 334,180 2.6 
May 5,996 23,695 318,225 352,312 1,751,983 | 13.6 345,268 2.7 
June 5,946 15,979 310,934 345,314 1,672,644 13.0 451,805 3.5 
July ms a 320,427 350,428 _ — _ _- 
Base figure * * | . “ | 12,883,000 


















* From 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 
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TABLE I, 


STATISTICS OF 


STATISTICS 


UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


{#888 June 


June 
July 


GREAT 
BRITAIN 


HUNGARY 


Dutca 


East INDIES Irntsu FREE State * 


ITALY 


JAPAN 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


Employment 
exchange statistics 





exchange 
statistics Applicants for work 


registered 


Social 
insurance 


fu nd statistics 





| 
Official estimates 
{ ¥ 


Unemployed 





Applicants 
for work 


Applications 


or work 
registered 


‘With claims 

to unem- 

ployment 
bene fit 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Total 


vs 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Wholly 
unemployed | 


Per 


Number oust. 





2'520,616 
2,438,108 


2,442,175 
2,411,137 
2,336,727 
2,298,753 
2,280,017 
2,224,079 
2,389,068 
2,317,909 
2,201,577 
2,148,195 
2,090,381 
2,092,586 
2,126,260 














13,881 
14,715 
15,173 
43,592 
52,305 
66,235 
60,595 
54,026 
52,351 
52,569 
50,978 
56,671 


50.901 








6,964 
10,922 
14,576 


14,519 


94,266 
98,642 
100,521 
98,144 
94,420 
90,408 
89,736 








278,484 
324,422 
300,787 
425,437 
734,454 
1,006,442 
1,018,955 
883,621 


366,799 
413,248 
489,168 











824,195 
888,560 
907,463 
962,868 

1,066,215 

1,132,257 

1,158,418 

1,103,550 

1,056,823 
995,548 
941,257 
830,856 


418,177 
413,649 
400,118 
392,294 
383,582 
378,921 
382,315 
390,243 





CRON GM EKER EN CH OT EXD OH EX 
wNwrKhDwOoAI® © CS OCh 


brid 











| Base figure 


a 








| 7,440,584 





1 The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of the 


month. 


? Employment exchange statistics. 





LATVIA 


| MEXIco 


NoRWAY 


NEw ZEALAND 


PALESTINE 


PORTUGAL 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Official 
estimates 


re 


Trade union fund 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


turns 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Official 
estimates 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 





Applica- 
tions 
for work 
registered 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 





Unemployed 


Appli- 


Un- cants for 








Number 


work re- 
gistered* 


Per 
cent. 


employed * 








Employed 
on public 


relief 
works _ 








Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Un- 
employed 
registered 





1933 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


May 
June 
July 





3,131 
4,700 
5,617 
4,851 
8,709 
14,587 
8,156 
3,769 
3,690 
3,930 
3,140 
4,404 
10,209 
10,605 


11,041 
10,480 
7,265 
1,831 








75,689" 
257,722 
336,552 


257,923 
243,177 
253,726 
267,484 
243,170 
205,303? 


* 8,561 

* 6,502 

* 5,902 

7,175 
. 


14.790 
16,588 
13,532 
12,995 
14,204 
15,431 
15,682 
16,720 
19,570 
20,349 
19,276 
18,454 
16,945 








25.4 
19.2 
15.4 
16.6 


22.3 


23,889 . 
21,759 . 

19,089 2,895 
19,353 5,003 
41,430° 
51,549 
53,382 
56,563 








PERS SLK SVMs 
iP DONS bo 





47, ,632t 











! 


40,173 
48,456 
50,858 
52,122 
52,309 
51,872 
50,494 
46,745 
44,881 
42,292 
40,844 
39,993 
40,066 
40,635 
41,924t 


iy 
| 
' 
| 
} 
} 
| 


; 


21 
21 


17 
17 
16 
15 
13 





] 
| 3,104 
| 4,833 


18,239 
18,370 


18,600 


19,000 
18, 


,083 


,800 
250 


000 
,600 
5150 
400 
,040 
,700 











Base figure 


Se 


he 
* 1} 
i 50, 


703 * 








+ Figu 
figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


re for the month of May according to. the population census. 
* Including oy employed on public relief works. 


‘ These statistics have been discontinued for the time bein 


* Incomplete 


figures. * The 
* Modified series. 
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TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 








NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


RUMANIA 


SWEDEN 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


/-— 


Trade union 
returns 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 





Un- 


Unemployed 
employed 


Applications for 
work registered 


Un- 
employed 


Unemployed 


Applicants 
for work 














registered 


Number | Per coat. 





Number 


Per cent. 





registered 





Number | Por ceat. 


registered 





1933 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1934 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


9.0 
6.9 


26,868 
22,009 
27,775 
41,281 
96,751 
161,565 
176,429 
144,105 
146,513 
152,486 
149,976 
151,613 
151,021 
237,109 
240,748 
186,856 
169,776 
157,631 
143,423¢ 
141,984t 


138,200 
271.092 
322,951 


275,471 
280,237 
274,859 
287,827 
302,014 
329,083 
394,135 
387,230 
358,023 
332,907 
309,909 
294,938 


28.7t 
28.5t 





165,340 _ 
125,552" 
129,450 
226,659 
299,502 
255,582 
249,660 
224,566 
215,017 


306,387 





10,373 

7,288 
23,686 
35,737 
38,890 
29,063 
24,685 





TA 
5.0 


17,031 
20,125 
25,765 
28,323 
27,721 
26,915 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
PUP DOHMNWSCOS< 
O10 GOO OO Cl Creal 


12.0 
10.6 


31,076 
29,716 


25,476 
24,399 





10.7* 
12.2 
17.2 
22.8 
23.7 
20.8 
19.8 
20.0 


32,621° 
42,016 


tothe 
sweos 
~1 


BSses 
SAAS Wats 





21,770 


82,235 
125,881 
103,857 
102,208 
108,769 
119.020 
132,902 
137,557 
130 518 
142,875 
138,426 





Base figure 








497,858 t 








2,125,000 


2 











419,781 











4 Monthly averages based on weekly 


figures. 


* Up to 1927, last week of the month; afterwards, monthly averages. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 








SAAR TERRITORY 


SWITZERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Percentage 


Unemployed || unemployed 


Applications 





registered 


Wholly | Partially 


for work 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 


Applicants 
for work 





Number | Por cent. 





registered 


Unemployed 
registered 





1933 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1934 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


7. 


to 
~ 


7. 


6,591 


11,824 
8,380 
8,131 





9,286 
20,963 
41,373 
38,749 
36,492 
35,053 
34,840 
35,287 
35,836 
37,096 


— 


SPANASHSSAIAD Www mrss 


ss 


al ell eal cll cel 
ROP MMO MAH Some] po 


WENSSH ERE DDW Deiow| De: 
RPUSNUbNRwomUe Ube] URS 





12,881 
24,208 


46,936 


17,617 
16,348 
23,763 
51,371 
102,179 
184,555 
247,613 
236,007 
226,843 
224,375 
210,426 
213,753 
210,771 
236,423 
268,708 
294,184 
213,647T 





52,869 
38,636 
41,630 
105,442 


554,059 
738,267 


675,933 
640,360 
625,836 
622,561 
629,992 
691,078 
779,987 
838,982 
844,284 
789,789 
704,338 
624,850 
586,730f 


5,721 
8,370 


21,077 
18,915 
11,020 





Base figure 


463,649 














1,389,032 ¢ 














* 











+ Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 











STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 





GERMANY Canapa * ESTONIA FINLAND 





Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Sickness insurance 


, 
statistics Employers’ returns 





Employment as percentage of 
possible number of : 


Workers 


Number employed 
in same month of 
1926 = 100 


Index 
(i Jan.1927) 


Index 
(1926) 





Number employed 
Hours of work 





88.1 
94.2 
100.0 
94.5 
85.3 
72.5 
70.6 


67.7 
70.9 
73.1 


1927 ° 

1928 17,436,100 
1929 17,595,347 
1930 16,408,528 
1931 14,336,418 
1932 12,517,882 
1933 13,015,614 


1933 May 13,179,941 


June 
July 13,435,581 
Aug. 13,715,795 
Sept. 13,920,977 
Oct. 14,062,337 
Nov. 14,020,204 
Dec. 13,287,238 
1934 Jan. 13,517,998 
Feb. 13,967,253 
March 14,686,865 
April 15,322,000T 
May 15,561,000T 
June 15,530,000T 








CUP RAAwWNUNN SCN hin 


mawwrnrnnwe 
e*ReePeeBeeLee Pew snense 


SRSSSSASESSRES SEESSS . 
|| SESSESSE 


cP 
=> 























Number 
employed 








| 941,165 | 34,150 











Unitep States * FRANCE * Great Britain 





Returns of labour 


Employers’ returns , 
inspectors 


(Manufacturing industries) 
Index 


Unemployment 
insurance statistics 





(1923-1925) 


Estimates of : 





Number of 


Weekly 


Number 
employed in 
same month 


Percentage 
of workers 





employed 


Number 


Index 


Em- 
ployed 


Pay- 


aie on short 


time 


of 1930 


payrolls 
= 100 


($1,000 s) 


206,980 
208,334 
221,937 
180,507 
137,256 

93,757 

98,623 


wage 
earners 


employed (1924) 








10,018,000 
10,023,000 
10,223,000 

9,809,000 


93.3 
93.9 
100.0 
81.3 
61.9 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1933 May 
June 


~ 

to 

be 
& 
we 
Se 


AIEUMOSHE DR AwWe we 


$33 


. 


35 


Ss & 


- 
- 


be Se & 


SDD 
Sezzxzzre > 
SIN BSS 


PITT TIUI 
PLTITTIEI 


3 


109,806 
123,395 
131,852 
136,962 


> 


— 
SLLOLLDLDBOOD DLS 


NOON AOCAGMHS Se OS KAO 


STs sews wo 
SIINSSSSSSSH SSUSees 


cou > 
AOP-Pom 
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pet sdst dst sso 
OO a1 SO eh ws 
OVrerePCOncowoOnNnD 
Qaim oo ot 
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~ 
- 
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seseseseseeess 
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PRE SSPASISSSNS Hewwsss 
PRD OND KP OMNIS Wawa 


> > i> iB > Go Go Go Go Go GW Go to 


-— 
os 


~1 
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> 
ee 
~ 
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2,318,792 











1 The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
parentheses give the original base years. * Figure for July. * The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
‘ The figures relate to the 15th of the month. ‘* The figures relate to the beginning of the month. 
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TABLE II, STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 





HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA NETHERLANDS 





" re . Unemployment 
Employers’ || Sickness insurance insurance 


returns statistics statistics 


Social insurance 


’ 
statistics Employers’ returns 





| Percentage 
Number Index || Index | of workers Index Number Index Index 
employed | (1927) || (1926) | un on (1926) employed | (1930) 
short time 





1,033,609 | 98.3 oe 104.1 148,288 
1,064,599 | 101.3 ? 99.1 161,483 
1,051,169 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 
990,776 | 94.3 93.0 . 90.0 179,636 
937,298 | 89.2 81.2 od 81.8 168,208 
862,469 | 82.0 70.5 ! 82.0 141,296 
853,203 | 81.1 71.4 , 89.9 150,236 


871,212 | 82.9 72.0 89.5 150,689 
851,811 81.0 69.2 ! 89.6 152,093 
841,739 | 80.0 72.9 8.6 90. 153,507 
851,009 | 80.9 72.4 p 90.: 153,078 
870,371 82.8 73.6 : 153,561 
891,265 | 84.8 73.3 9. 92. 157,156 
893,476 | 85.0 3.5 158,805 
836,046 | 79.5 71.1 21. 94.: 153,848 
849,568 | 83.0 69.8 23. 94, 152,030 
856,758 | 83.7 70.5 95.2 155,226 
897,034 | 87.6 71.1 24. J 158,385 
929,435 162,000 





x * 


FE SSERSSSSSS 

NOUUUeovununue civ oi 
| | Sepeezese 

toh PS bo toe 























671,900 


























employed 








POLAND SWEDEN |Swrrzertann| CZECHOSLOVAKIA * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
| 





Employers’ | Employers’ Social insurance 3 
oie Employers’ returns | returns statistics Employers’ returns 








Social Federation Index 
Index Board _|ofIndustries| Index Number Index (July 1925) 
(1928) onder Suden (1925) employed (1928) ese: 
(1926-1930) | (1925-1930) || peans 


2,618,516 94.2 | 95.9 
2,487,640 : 97.2 | 98.2 
2,506,190 100.0 
2,446,197 . 97.4 
2,312,596 ‘ 93.5 
2,069,014 2.6 87.6 
1,886,580 . 90.3 


1,984,931 89.1 
2,034,956 89.9 
2,018,054 90.7 
2,024,122 91.1 
1,999,812 92.0 
2,007,156 92.9 
1,920,070 93.8 
94.4 
94.7 
96.5 
97.6 
98.0 











Total * 





1927 ° 
1928 99.7 
1929 100.0 
1930 86.8 
1931 73.9 
1932 63.3 
1933 62.9 
1933 May 63.4 
June 63.9 
July 64.2 
Aug. 65.0 
Sept. 66.2 
Oct. 70.6 
Nov. 66.9 
Dec. 61.3 
1934 Jan. 61.4 
Feb. 63.3 
March 65.0 
April 66.9 
May 68.5 
June 68.7T 
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Number = 
employed 580,069 207,438 | 196,975 














1 The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 
parentheses give the original base years. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Average 
for the month. ‘* Including “ Natives ’’. 











Index Numbers of the General Level. 
of Wages 


The purpose of the statistics given below is to show changes in 
the general level of wages within each country ; they are in continuation 
of the tables previously published here under the same title. * 

Table I shows the index numbers of money wages ®, and table II the 
index numbers of real wages corresponding to the index numbers of 
money wages in table I (calculated by dividing them by the index 
number of the cost of living) for those countries which themselves 
publish series of this kind. In each table the countries are arranged 
in French alphabetical order. The index numbers have either been 
given on their original base or have been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the basis of the absolute figures. In some 
cases the original index numbers have been recalculated so as to secure 
a certain uniformity in the base employed for different series of the 
same country. No attempt, however, has been made to arrive at a 
uniform base for all the index numbers. 


The series have been chosen so as to give as comprehensive a view 
as possible of the movement of wages in all branches of economic 
activity in each country. When the general series do not include 
certain important branches, in particular agriculture, mining, and 
certain public services, they have been completed by series showing 
the general movement of wages in these branches. The figures avail- 
able for agriculture in certain countries have been reproduced separ- 
ately, even when they are included in the general series. The index 
numbers relate to money wages, except in the case of agriculture, 
where account has been taken, wherever possible, of the value of 
allowances in kind. 


The various series differ considerably in the nature and scope of 
the data, as well as in the dates to which they relate, in distinctions 
of sex, age, and degree of skill of the workers, and in the methods 
of calculating the averages. International comparisons, therefore, 
can only be approximate. Some of these divergences are briefly 
indicated in the headings and notes to the tables. — 





1 Cf. International Labour Revicw, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, May 1984, pp. 704-716. 


2 For the figures of actual wages on which these index numbers are based and 
for wages in the different industries, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, 
Nos. 3 and 4, Sept.-Oct. 1988, pp. 412-435 and 564-5838, and the 1.L.0. Year-Book, 
1933, Appendix II (Labour Statistics), Table IT. 
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As regards the nature of the data, the following kinds of statistics 
may be distinguished : 


(1) Rates: rates fixed in collective agreements or by decision of arbitration 
or other courts, or as laid down by employers, or merely recognised as in accordance 
with custom ; unless otherwise indi they are regarded as typical or standard 
rates. As a rule, they apply only to time workers and to normal hours of work. 


(2) Minimum rates: rates fixed as a minimum for time workers and normal 
hours of work, but frequently exceeded in practice by the rates in force in the differ- 
ent undertakings. ; 

(3) Earnings: average wages actually paid, including various bonuses and 


allowances, and usually based on payrolls. They apply to time workers and piece 
workers and are averages based on hours actually worked, whether normal hours, 


short time, or overtime. 
(4) Wages: data of a less exact or indeterminate character, or including the 
estimated value of important payments in kind. 


The scope of the statistics is indicated by the main economic groups 
that are covered, more or less completely, by the series ; these groups 
are as follows}: 


(1) Agriculture, including forestry and cattle rearing ; 

(2) Mines, including quarries and oil wells ; 

(3) Industries, including all manufacturing industries, as well as buildin g 
and constructional work ; 

(4) Public services, including transport of every kind, supply of water, light, 
and power, postal, telegraph, and telephone services, and public administration ; 

(5) Commerce, including banks, insurance, hotels and restaurants ; 

(6) “ Various ”’, covering certain occupations which are either ill-defined or too 
special or limited to be assigned to one of the important groups. 


The composition of these groups, however, varies widely from 
country to country, especially in the case of “ public services ” and 
“ commerce ”, which have often a very narrow scope. For agriculture, 
also, the series sometimes relates to only a single occupation, that 
occupation, however, being considered representative. 

Fuller information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of each of the series contained in tables I and II was given in the 
Review for August 1983 and February and May 1934. 





1 Reference to the scheme of classification of industries adopted for the purpose 
of giving detailed information for certain industries or occupations in various 
kinds of social statistics, especially those of wages (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 3 and 4, Sept.-Oct. 1933 : “ Movements of Wages in Different 
Industries and Occupations in Certain Countries’, and I.L.0. Year-Book, 1933, 
Appendix II (Labour Statistics)), show that the six main groups in question 
cover the following items: Agriculture, A; Mines, B ; Industries, C to L; Public 
services, M to R ; Commerce, S and T ; Various, U to Y. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1983, pp. 225-237 
and 248 ; Vol. XXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1934, p. 258; and No. 5, May 1934, p. 716. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES 





GERMANY 





Mines °, industries, public services * 
Men Women 

4 M Wi 
(eed) (unskilled) | (8. one (unskilled) 


Hourly rates 









































AUSTRALIA 





. . . . . Agricult i 
Mines °, industries, public services °, ind., — 9 ty 
commerce, various comm., various 


Men (withand| Men (skilled and {| Women (skilled and; Men (skilled and 
without keep) unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) 


Agriculture 








Weekly rates | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly Weekly 
rates 


(cash and kind)} rates rates rates ___ Fates 





100 100 100 100 100 100 
191 191 177 211 193 181 
198 179 217 198 183 
194 180 218 199 
189 177 217 198 
1738 161 195 180 
163 151 1838 167 
157 148 176 161 


158 147 178 1638 


157 146 177 161 
158 147 177 162 148 
157 146 176 161 148 
157 145 175 160 148 





























Germany. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : ist of the following month. Base: 
1928 = 100. Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 


Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. Base: 
April 1914 = 100. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist”; the sign — : “ figures not yet received” ; the 
sign ¢ : “ provisional figure’’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only ”’. 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





AUSTRIA 


BELGIUM AND 


LUXEMBURG 


CANADA 





Mines 


Mines, 
industries, 
pub. serv. 





Agriculture 


Min 


in ind 
certain “lind 


pub. serv. 


Other 





Men and 


women (sk. 


and unsk.) 


Men and 
women (sk. 
and unsk.) 


Men 
(with 
keep) 


(with 
keep) 


Women 


Chiefly 
skilled 
men 


Men and 





Yearly 


Eami 
r shift (cash oad ' kind) 


per shift 





Hourly rates 








100 
247 
252 
246 
216 
170 
135 
130 


100 
195 
196 
194 
178 
136 
106 
100 






































DENMARK 





Agriculture Industries, public services °, commerce °, various 





General 
average 


Women (skilled 
and unsk.) 


Men 


Men 
(skilled) | (unskilled) 


Men 
(without keep) 





| 
Daily wages (cash) Hourly earnings 





37 35 
100 

99 
100 
102 


102 


39 
101 
100 
100 
102 


Pre-war * 
1927 104 
1928 98 
1929 100 
1930 102 
1931 96 
1932 91 
1933 94 


100 
100f 


i 101 


1932 : Dec. 
99 
99 
99 

101 


1933 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


























1929 = 100. 
December of each year, except for 1928 


Austria. Annual figures: averages. Base : 


Belgium and Luzemburg. Annual figures: 
and 1933 (October). Base: December 1925 = 100. 


Canada. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1913 = 100, except for agriculture (1914). 


Denmark. Agriculture: annual figures: summer of each year. Industries, etc.: annual 
figures : averages (pre-war: 1914); monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Base: 1929 = 100. 


The e sign * signifies : “no figures exist ”; the sign —: “ ae not yet received ’’; the 
“ provisional figure ’’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only ”’. 


sign f: 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





Estonia Unirep States 
Agriculture oo eles Agriculture Mines 
Men | Women) Men and women Men Men (with 
(with | (with | (skilled and | (without jand without; Men (skilled) 
keep) | keep) unsk.) keep) keep) 
Dail Monthh Fort- 
Yearly wages Hourly = a ¥ | Hourly nightly 
(cash and kind) earnings (cash) earnings earnings 

















* 


97 
* 


81 
* 


71 
* 


47 


* 
91 
97 

100 


* 
92 86 
96 91 
100 | 100 
94 99 
79 
62 
56 

. 

. 

. 

. 


~ 
a 
=) 


76 
59 
53 


99 

93 

91 
* 


90 
2 


92 
* 





s SSEB SELRSSS 





S 
b 
































Unitep States (cont.) 


Industries (N.1.C.B. series) 


Men | Men ; A 
(skilled and - ski and 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) unskilled) 

Ww 
Hourly Weekly = — Hourly Weekly 
earnings ings ings earnings 

















48 
106 
107 
110 

98 

86 

65 

67+ 


55 
71 
95 72 72 98 
98 69 68 101 


1934: March 99 74 105 76 é 104 
June 105 72 108 77 108 



































Estonia. Annual figures: averages : monthly figures: average for the half-year ending 
with the month in question. Base: 1929 = 100. 


United States. Agriculture: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914); monthly figures 
1st of the following month. Mines : biennial figures: a fortnight in the fourth quarter of 1926 aad 
a fortnight in the first quarter of 1929, 1931, and 1933 respectively. Industries: annual figures : 
averages (pre-war : July 1914) ; monthly figures : first week of the month. Base: 1923 = 100, 
except for mines (1924). 


The Sign * signifies : “no $ Sone exist’; the sign —: “ figures not yet received”; the 
sign t: “ provisional figure” 
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TABLE 1. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 










































































UntrTep States (concluded) FINLAND 
. . Certain industries, " i 
PM(railways) | PAB. services, various | Agriculture — | "ory, “Various 
Date Men Women 
(akilled ‘end'eak,) (chieny ‘skilled) = = a a nn 
Hourly | Weekly Hourly Weekly Yearly wages Yearly 
earnings | earnings rates rates (cash) earnings 
Pre-war 43 51 47 50 8 8 * 
1927 105 103 123 121 99 97 96 
1928 106 104 124 121 102 100 100 
1929 109 107 124 121 100 100 100 
1930 110 104 129 123 91 94 97 
1931 111 99 130 122 79 83 85 
19382 103 86 115 107 72 76 82 
1933 _ _ 110 102 72 77 —_ 
FRANCE 
Industries, various 
Agriculture Mines 
to Paris | Towns other than Paris 
Men | Women| Chiefly men 3 
(rot | Kret | andtanaky | Men cety stead | ene ates 
Yearly wages | Daily Hourly| Daily | Hourly| Daily | Hourly Daily 
( cash and kind) earnings rates rates rates rates rates rates 
Pre-war * * 16 14 16 12 15 10 13 
1927 ° * 92 84. 84 86 87 80 81 
1928 95 95 90 86 86 90 91 87 88 
1929 ° ° 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
1930 105 105 108 109 109 107 107 107 108 
1931 ° . 104 108 109 107 107 107 108 
1932 103 108 96 104 102 104 104 104 104 
1933 ° ° 95 104 102 102 101 100 99 






































United States. Public services : annual figures: averages (pre-war : 1914-1915). Certain industries, 
etc.: annual figures : 15 May of each year (pre-war : 1913). Base : 1923 = 100. 
Finland. Annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1914). Base: 1929 = 100. 


France. Agriculture: biennial figures: annual averages. Mines: annual figures: averages (pre- 
war: 1913). Industries and various: annual figures: October of each year (pre-war: 1911). Base: 
1929 = 100, except for agriculture (average 1928-1930). 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures not yet received”’’; the 
sign t : “ provisional figure ’’. 

















STATISTICS 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 

































































































Great BRITAIN Inisu Fares 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND Hunoary State 
Agriculture ‘= chai Agriculture os nnn ¢ Agriculture 
Date Men | Women | 
Men Men and women || (with- | (with- | Men and women || Men (without 
(unskilled) (sk. and unsk.) out out (sk. and unsk.) | keep) 
keep) | keep) | 
Minimum | Weekly 
weekly rates | Weekly rates Daily wages Yearly earnings | wages 
(cash) (cash) (cash) 
Pre-war 64 2 « * * 
1927 113 101 * * 93 | 97 
1928 113 99 105 108 96 94 
1929 113 99 100 100 100 | 95 
1930 113 98 90 90 94 93 
1931 113 97 72 74 88 92 
1932 111 95 | 68 65 79 90 
1933 109 94 47 48 me | 84 
1983 : June 109 94 64 64 * * 
Sept. 109 94 | 42 41 * | * 
Dec. 109 94 | 39 41 * * 
H | 
1934: March} 109 94 | > | . | * 
June 110 94 + ~- _— * * 
ITALY | JAPAN 
Mines, ind., 
pub. serv., Mines Industries 
various 
Date Men and Men and 
Milled and || (sk. and (sue ‘ond co aee Cone (sk. and (sk. and ee 
(s ——e og, unsk.) | unsk.) |°"°"*8*| ‘unsk.) | unsk.) | ““°"*S* 
Hourl Dail ‘ 
Proven a Daily rates Daily earnings 
1927 * 105 100 99 100 101 99 102 
1928 100 106 99 98 99 103 100 105 
1929 102 106 99 97 99 103 96 104 
1930 100 100 96 94 96 97 87 99 
19381 91 90 92 88 91 92 77 91 
1932 87 86 89 83 88 93 71 88 
1933 85 91 86 80 85 95 68 89 
1933 : March 84 89 87 81 86 98 70 92 
June 86 90 86 80 85 95 68 88 
Sept. 85 94 86 79 85 94 68 89 
Dec. 85 96 85 79 84 98 69 92 
1934 : March 83 96 85 79 84 99 68 94 
U 
Great Britain. Agriculture: annual figures : September of each : from 1932 onwards, averages 


(pre-war: 1914); monthly figures: last day of the month. Gene cox (revised): annual figures: 
averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. Base : 1924=100. 

Hungary. Annual oh averages ; monthly figures: spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
respectively. Base : 1929 = 100. 

Irish Free State. pPradie figures : a week in July of each year. Base; 1925 = pay 

Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. Base: July 1928 to June 1929 = 

Japan. Mines: annual and monthly figures :averages. Industries: annual he aa averages ; 
monthly figures: rates : end of the month ; earnings : averages for the month. Base : 1926 = 100. 

The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’; the sign —: “ figures not yet received”; the 
sign f : “ provisional figure ’’. 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (coni.) 





LATVIA | LITHUANIA 





Agriculture Industries, public services °, commerce (Riga) | Agriculture 





Men |Women Men | Men Women lem omen |} M Women 
(with keep) |(with keap)} (skilled) | (unskilled) | (skilled) (unskilled) | \(with ‘pe) (with keep) 
. Yearl 
“tear Hourly earnings (cash and kind) 








Pre-war 64 54 * * * 
1927 118 109 * 112 110 
1928 109 108 96 112 110 
1929 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 98 102 
1981 95 97 93 105 
1982 63 67 91 
1983 61 68 68 


1933 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1934 : March 
































NoRWAY NEw ZEALAND NETHERLANDS 





} Agriculture °, mines °, 
| Agriculture ind., pub. serv. °, 
i various 
Men |Women Men Women Men 
(with- | (with- | (skilled Men (shld (skilled (skilled 
out out and un- (with keep) and and un- 
keep) | keep) skilled) unskilled) unskilled) skilled) 


Daily wages Daily bo = Minimum weekly Hourly 


(cash) earnings kind) rates earnings 


Mines, 


Mines, ; } 
industries 


Agriculture industries 

















Pre-war | 100 ¢ 
1927 156 98 
1928 179 98 
1929 179 102 
19380 179 104 
1931 | 156 102 
1982 125 
1933 115 


1983 : March 115 
June 115 
Sept. 115 
Dec. | 415 137 


1984 : March 114 186 









































Latvia. Agricalture: annual figures: averages (pre-war: 1913-1914). Industries, etc.: annual 
and monthly figures : averages. Base: 1929 = 100. 

Lithuania. Annual figures: averages. Base : 1929=100. 

Norway. Agriculture: annual figures: harvest season. Industries: annual figures: third quarter 
of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). Base: 1929 = 100. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question. Base: 1914 = 100. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending 
with the ree in qustien. Base: 1926-1930 = 100. 

The sign * signifies : “no figures exist ’’: the sign —:“ figures not yet received’’; the sign f : 

“ provisional figure’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only”. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (cont.) 





Saar 

POLAND RUMANIA TERRITORY 
Agric., mines, 
Mines, industries ||Agriculture jind., pub. serv., Mines 
comm., various 
Men and women /|Men(skilled,|Men and women! Men (skilled 

(skilled and without (skilled and and 
unskilled) keep) unskilled) unskilled) 











Daily | Hourly | Monthly Monthly Daily 
rates | earnings leash) earnings earnings 





100 100 
8217 2714 
8125 2748 
8112 2764 
2914 2656 
2858 2356 
1560 19038 
1481 1743 


1621 1781 
1665 1765 
1362 1720 
1360 1710 



































SwEven 


Agriculture Mines °, industries, public services, commerce, various 
Men Women 
(with ana| (with Men Women General average 

without |_ 2nd (skilled and (skilled and (including 
without unskilled) unskilled) young persons) 


keep) | keep) 
Yearly earnings | Hourly —— Hourly a 
(cash and kind) | earnings ings earnings 














Hourly Daily 
earnings | earnings 





100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
168 | 186 | 267 | 222 | 300 | 241 | 270 224 
168 | 186 | 271 | 224 | 804 | 244 278 226 
168 | 187 | 278 | 281 | 308 | 248 | 280 233 
165 | 185 | 287 | 241 | 3818 | 254 | 290 248 
161 | 181 | 287 | 288 | 3818 | 251 | 290 241 
155 | 174 | 282 | 284 | 3808 | 250 | 285 287 
1938 — — 271¢ | 226¢| 304¢ | 246¢| 275¢ | 228 


Poland. Agriculture: annual figures: averages. Mines, industries: rates: annual figures : 
averages ; monthly : end of the month ; earnings : annual and monthly figures : averages 
(from 1928 to 1931, indexes calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Base : 1929 


= 100 


Rumania. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. Base: 1914 = 100. 


_Saar Territory. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Base: 1929 = 100. 


Sweden. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1913 = 100. 


_. The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’; the sign — : “figures not yet received”; the 
sign t : “ provisional figure ’’; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only ”’. 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES (concluded) 





neneeenmcomat Geums Asosen 
Mines °, industries, public services*, commerce —— I ss 

end tamacina) | Mon (oakled) | pimsindy | end Sao 

R.~ - comines bd R... b= J R... A Weekly rates 














100 100 100 100 100 100 
Ss 201 ° 202 - 

- 201 ° 202 ° 
228 205 2388 206 257 
229 207 242 207 260 
232 208 242 208 260 
216 
227 210 240 












































CzECHOSLOVAKIA U.S.S.R. SLAVIA 


2 J Mi . i “? 
Agriculture Mines Industries (Prague) PE, wn. <i ie 


Men ae oon Sdn dimen Men ~~ Men 4% 
(without | (without and women : women (s. women (s. 
keep) é keep) | (sk. and unsk.) (skilled and unskilled) | and unsk.) || and unsk.) 
Daily wages Earnings —— i —¥ Monthly Monthly 
- hourly weekly . 
(cash) per shift rates rates wages earnings 

















Pre-war 10 
1927 93 r 
1928 97 * 
1929 100 ° 
1930 102 
1931 103 
1982 103 1207 


19383 102 


100 
* 


1988 : June 102 
Sept. 102 
Dec. 102 


1984: March 102 
June 100 



































Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. Base: 1913 = 100. From 1932 onwards the index 
numbers of daily earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous yoots owing 
to a change in method. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. Base : 1914 = 100. 

Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages (pre-war : 1914). Base : 1929 = 100. 

— — .S.S.R. Annual figures: averages, except for 1931 (average of the first three quarters). Base: 

Yugoslavia. rr completely Wy Annual figures: December of each year; monthly 
figures: averages. ase: July 1914 = 100 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’; the sign —: “ figures not yet received’; the sign f : 
“ provisional figure ” ; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only a 








TABLE II. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL waGes! 





AUSTRALIA 


DENMARK 


Estonia 





Agric., mines, 
ind., pub. serv., 
comm., various 


various 


Industries, public services ®°, commerce °, 


Mines, industries 
public services, 
various 





Men (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Men 
(skilled) 


Men 
(unsk.) 


Women 
(sk. & unsk.)| average 


General 


Men and women 
(sk. and unsk,) 





Weekly rates 





Hourly earnings 


Hourly earnings 





(a) 
100 
116 
118 
114 
122 
125 
117 


(d) 
100 
118 
114 
lll 
107 

99 
87 

















60 
99 
99 
100 
106 
118 
114 


65 
98 
99 
100 
106 
114 
114 


118 


111 
110 
109 

















UNITED STATES 





Great BRITAIN 
and N. IRELAND 


New ZEALAND 





Industries 
(N.L.C.B. series) 


Agriculture, 
mines, ind., 
pub, serv. 


Agriculture °, mines °, 
industries, public services °, 
commerce, various 


Mi 





Men and women 
(skilled and unsk.) 


Men and 
women (skilled 
and unskilled) 


Men (skilled 
and unsk.) 


Women (sk. 
and unsk,) 


Men (skilled' 
and unskilled) 





earnings 


Hourly | Weekly 
earnings 


Weekly rates 


Minimum weekly rates 


Hourly earnings 








1 
105 
107 
109 
113 
120 
118 
121 ¢ t 
115 
126 
131 


132 





77 
102 
104 
107 
101 

98 

83 

89 

96 

94 

90 

98 

99 


149 





100 

99 
102 
104 
107 
107 


106 
108 


108 
108 
108 


106 








100 
99 
99 
99 

102 

104 

107 

109 














+ Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to table II. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Revised series. 
Australia. (a) for full-time working hours; (b) with allowance for unemploymen 


The sign 


fi 
“ provisional _ Bal, nw wt 


“no fi 


exist”; the 


gures sign 
: “ branches relating to men only”. 


“ figures not yet Sentai “f 


the sign f : 
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TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES! (concluded) 





PoLAND SwitTzERLAND CzecHos.Lovakia (Prague) 





Mines, Mines °, industries, public . 
pe naw A foee °, , Industries 





Men 
Men and women M Men and 
id anbumaind one a pane Ae (skilled and unskilled) 














Daily rates Daily earnings hourly rates | weekly rates 





Pre-war 100 15 
1927 126 93 
1928 125 98 
1929 128 100 
1930 131 102 
1931 139 108 
1932 157 
1933 160 








19838 : June * 
Sept. s 
Dec. * 


1984 : March 
June 






































UNION OF 
SWEDEN OUTH AFRICA 


Mines, ind., pub. 


Mines *, industries, public services, commerce, various serv. commeree 








Men , Women General average Men (skilled 
(skilled and unskilled) | (skilled and unskilled) (incl. young persons) | and unskilled) 





Hourly ’ Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Weekly 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings rates 





Pre-war 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1927 156 180 175 141 158 131 102 
1928 158 131 178 148 160 182 98 
1929 164 187 182 147 166 138 90 
1980 175 147 191 155 177 148 101 
19381 181 150 197 158 182 152 101 
1982 181 150 197 160 1838 152 108 
1983 177t 148t 199 161f 180t 149t 105 t 



































1 Unless otherwise stated the notes for each country given under table I apply also to table II 
Czechoslovakia. From 1930 onwards, series calculated by means of the new cost-of-living. 
index number. The results are however almost the same as those obtained with the old index. 


The sign ee: “ no figures exist”; the sign — : “ figures not yet received”; the sign t 
* provisional figure ’’ ; the sign °: “ branches relating to men only’’. 
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Marcel Riviére, 1983. xi + 261 pp. 30 frs. 

The author has condensed in this work the substance of lectures given by him 
before different audiences and at different times since 1910 on the methodology 
of social science. After an introduction in which he traces the different stages in 
the development of sociology, he recalls in the first part of the book the principles 
of the general method of experimental science and explains how they may be 
applied to the particular case of sociology.. In the second part he shows, with the 
help of examples — the greater number drawn from the results of his own researches 
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— the practical application of the method he advocates, the difficulties encountered, 
and how they can be overcome. The third part deals with the method of historical 


sociology. 


Dulles, Eleanor L. The Dollar, the Franc and Inflation. New York, Macmillan, 
1933. 106 pp. $1.25. 

The author puts forward a case for “sound money”, basing her arguments 
for the most part on an analysis of the French wartime and post-war inflation, 
and seeks to apply the lesson to the present situation in the United States. In her 
opinion, inflation is harmful from many points of view and does not even achieve 
its object of reducing debts. 

A graph is annexed illustrating the course of inflation in France. 


Dunand, Léon. L’association coopérative du capital et du travail. Le familistére de 
Guise. Geneva, Burgi, 1933. 179 pp. 

A well-documented account of an experiment in co-operation which, thanks 
to the organising genius of Godin, has been carried on during nearly ninety years. 
After showing its ideological background by a summary of the theories of Fourier 
and Owen and the experiments of Cabet and Considérant, and an account of 
Godin’s theory (emphasising the differences between it and that of Fourier), the 
author devotes the principal part of his book to a history and description of the 
plan and working of the Familistére de Guise down to the present day ; the results 
are clearly shown with the help of abundant and precise data. 


Durbin, E. F. M. Socialist Credit Policy. London, Victor Gollancz and New 
Fabian Research Bureau. 44 pp. Is. 

Mr. Durbin is opposed to a policy of price stabilisation because he believes that 
such a policy would inevitably involve inflation, as, in his view, it did in the United 
States prior to 1929. His own solution is to stabilise money incomes so that there 
would be constant purchasing power per head of the population and prices would 
be allowed to fall as costs are reduced. This, however, presupposes that unemploy- 
ment has been reduced to an insignificant amount. If it has not, then he suggests 
that the next Labour Government in Great Britain will have to pursue an expan- 
sionist monetary policy (low interest rates and open market operations) through 
a nationalised central bank, increase Government expenditure on public works, 
and encourage private investment as much as possible. To prevent this process 
from leading to the usual boom and depression, Mr. Durbin proposes that at a 
suitable moment, when unemployment in consumption goods industries has vir- 
tually disappeared while still being considerable in capital goods industries, the 
Government should stabilise expenditure on consumption goods (in terms of money 
but not in quantity) by taxation, the proceeds of the taxes being used to finance 
further schemes of capital investment. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Thirty- Fifth Annual Report, 1934. London, 
1934. 44 pp. 


Geneva Institute of International Relations. Problems of Peace. Seventh Series, 
xvI + 295 pp. Eighth Series, xvi + 291 pp. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1933. 

These lectures on current international problems were delivered at the Geneva 
Institute of International Relations in August 1932 and August 1933. 

In the first volume an introductory survey by Dr. G. P. Gooca is followed by 
a number of lectures dealing among other subjects with the following : “ The World 
Economic Crisis, its Causes and Cure” (Sir George Paisu); “The League in 
Relation to the World Crisis” (William Rarrarp); “ Industrial and Social 
Aspects of the Economic Crisis’? (E. J. PHELAN); “ America’s Participation in 
World Organisation ” (Manley O. Hupson) ; “ National Development and Recon- 
struction in the U.S.S.R.” (Michael FarsMan) ; “ The Need for National and Inter- 
national Economic Planning ” (Dr. C. DELISLE Burns). 

Among the lectures contained in the second volume, special ‘mention may be 
made of the following: “ The Gold Standard in International Relations ” 
(Moritz J. Bonn) ; “ International Aspects of American and Economie Policy ” 
(Frank D. Granam) ; “ Public Works and the World Crisis ” (P. W. Martrn). 
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This substantially documented work, by a lecturer on social legislation in the 
University of Sofia, is primarily intended to contribute to the amendment of 
Bulgarian protective labour legislation and social insurance legislation. Although 
Bulgaria has ratified a greater number of International Labour Conventions than 
Czechoslovakia (27 against 12 at 1 January 1934), Bulgarian labour legislation 
presents, in the author’s opinion, numerous defects and deficiencies. A comparison 
of this legislation with that of a country as advanced as Czechoslovakia should, 
he says, facilitate the effective application of principles common to both, as laid 
down in the Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour Con- 
ference. The author’s analysis of Czechoslovak social legislation starts with an 
account of the sociological conceptions of President Masaryk, who places at the 
base of all social policy the idea of a democracy respectful of scientific truth, work, 
and progress. He then examines the different aspects of Czechoslovak social 
legislation and its application : protective labour laws, security against social 
risks, financial bases of social insurance. He also examines the methods of com- 
bating unemployment in Czechoslovakia and relief for the unemployed. The last 
two chapters of the book are devoted respectively to the application of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions in Czechoslovakia and to a comparative analysis of 
Czechoslovak and Bulgarian social legislation. 

In the second of these chapters Mr. Janouloff first attempts to determine the 
differences in the economic, social, and financial structure of the two countries. 
He examines next the attitude of the two countries towards International Labour 
Conventions, and notes that in Bulgaria the amendment of the national legislation 
to bring it into conformity with the principles laid down in the Conventions is still 
far from completed. Finally, Mr. Janouloff reviews what has been achieved and the 
deficiencies in the social legislation of his country, comparing it with the level 
attained in the legislation of Czechoslovakia. He dwells in particular on the Bulgar- 
ian social insurance system. A convinced proponent of the capitalisation system, 
he deprecates the Bulgarian policy of investment of social insurance funds, the 
greater part of the reserves of the invalidity and old-age branch being utilised for the 
payment of benefits under accident and sickness insurance. He considers neces- 
sary the creation of a central social insurance institution similar to the Czecho- 
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independence, and administered by representatives of insured persons, employers, 
and the State, under the financial control of the public authorities. 

A summary in French is given at the end of the volume. 
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In this book, which was published in the spring of 1933, Miss Kellogg criticises 
vigorously the organisation of the United States Employment Service up to the 
time President Roosevelt took office, and considers the possibilities for the future 
in the light of the Bill which Senator Wagner presented to Congress with a view 
to placing the Service on an entirely new basis. This Bill has in the meantime be- 
come law and the new system is now in operation. Very shortly after it began 
to function, the reorganised service had to build up a big system for the engagement 
of workers on public works, civil works, etc. Miss Kellogg is one of those who have 
been engaged in laying the foundations of what is no doubt destined to become 
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can be heartily recommended to all those who wish to understand the situation 
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A summary of the arguments advanced at the Conference organised under 
the auspices of the Industrial Advisory Committee of the League of Nations Union 
and held in London in February 1934. The discussion turned on the economic 
and social aspects of the 40-hour week : increase in productivity, effect on cost of 
production (with special reference to the advantages and disadvantages of multiple 
shifts), effect of increase in purchasing power, international competition (with 
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Mr. McClure, formerly Acting Economic Adviser of the Department of State 
of the United States of America and Co-Founder of the Academy of World Econom- 
ics, gives an exposition of the economic work of the League of Nations. He “ de- 
fines economic work in no narrow sense, but rather seeks an understanding of all 
the endeavours directly to enhance the material prosperity of the world which 
have been undertaken by the international organisation at Geneva”. At the 
outset he gives a detailed account of the formation, constitution, and organisation 
of the League of Nations, the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the 
International Labour Organisation. He traces the development of these organisa- 
tions, examines the work of the various commissions, and committees, and analyses 
the factors and influences by which world prosperity has been stimulated, hindered, 
or retarded. International conferences and the pacts, agreements, and resolutions 
resulting therefrom are fully noted. 

As a result of this detailed survey the author concludes that the present world 
economic depression proves that the primacy of national economy has been super- 
seded by that of world economy. He suggests, therefore, that the League of Nations, 
as the chief architect of the structure of world economy, might appropriately extend 
its efforts to the questions of the education of the people in the science of world 
economics and the art of economically civilised living. He also considers that the 
economic work of the International Labour Organisation should be made har- 
monious with and a part of the general economic work of the League. 
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After giving a summary account of the world trade union movement from the 
first workers’ organisations on record, the author traces the history of the English 
trade unions and shows their political and social influence. He then gives informa- 
tion on workers’ organisations in France, Germany, Italy, Spain, the United States, 
Canada, and Australia, and on the international trade union organisations. The 
last chapter sketches the present trends of the labour movement. 
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Sir Arthur Newsholme, formerly Principal Medical Officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of England and Wales, and Mr. Kingsbury, Secretary of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, record in this volume impressions and facts relating to medical or- 
ganisation and administration in Soviet Russia which they assembled during a study 
tour in that country in August-September 1932. In Leningrad and Moscow, in 
the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and the Crimea, the authors observed the living and 
working conditions of the people, visited numerous curative and prophylactic 
establishments, and interviewed administrators and doctors. As an introduction 
to the fundamental principles of the medical service in the U.S.S.R., the authors 
deal in the opening chapters with the material and moral aspects of life in Soviet 
Russia, describing the principal towns visited, the evolution of communist theories 
and their application, the machinery of government, the development of industry 
and agriculture, religious and civil liberty, and the position of women. The part 
of the volume specially concerned with the organisation of the medical service 
starts with a description of the protection of children and the care of maternity, 
some considerations on the problem of abortion, and a brief exposition of the bases 
of Soviet social insurance. The authors then give an account of the working of 
curative and preventive medical aid. These medical services, which are provided 
for the population as a whole—including insured persons—are administered by 
the Commissariats of Health or the Local Boards of Health. The cost of the system 
is defrayed by the State, the local public authorities, and—in the case of insured 
workers and their families—the social insurance institutions. In subsequent 
chapters the authors deal with the training and position of doctors, who are practi- 
cally all State officials, and with the present trends of “ red medicine ” : unification 
of medical work, ever closer relations between the organs of public health and 
industrial establishments, development of rest and convalescent homes and sana- 
toria, growing importance of prophylactic measures. 

In the authors’ opinion the principal desiderata of a rational system of medical 
service are fulfilled in the U.S.S.R. In spite of some shortcomings—in particular 
in the medical aid available in rural districts—they consider that the value of 
Soviet socialised medicine resides especially in the fact that it has succeeded in 
eliminating all monetary competition among doctors, has organised entirely free 
medical aid for the whole population, and has directed the work of the public 
health services as a whole to the prevention of disease. 
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A revision and extension of the author’s contribution to Section I of Pitman’s 
Economics Educator. The book gives a sketch of economic development from simple 
communities up to the present day, with illustrations derived from British history. 
Throughout the survey the effects of historical, commercial, industrial, and politi- 
cal influences on the course of economic progress are dealt with in detail. 
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The Report to the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends published 
in two volumes entitled Recent Social Trends in the United States has already 
been reviewed in the International Labour Review (Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, October 
1983, pages 499-517). The Committee, however, it is stated, “ sought to discover 
the implications of its undertaking as a whole with respect to the present status 
and developmental needs of the social data upon which the work of the investiga- 
tors was based. ”’ The report on this project has now been published in four volumes. 
Volume I is of summary character and intended for use with whichever one of the 
other three volumes is of particular interest to the user. 

These volumes are intended for reference only ; they are not monographs but 
deal in short paragraphs with the various sources and methods supplementary 
to the corresponding chapters in the volume on recent social trends. The volume 
on wages gives a complete guide in the form of short paragraphs to the available 
statistics in the United States, showing for each industry the source, nature of 
information available, workers covered, periodicity of publication, etc., and is 
indispensable to any student of the wage statistics of that country. 
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Schweizerischer Verband des Personals 6ffentlicher Dienste. Wohin des Wegs ? 
Unsere Politik in der Arbeiterbewegung. Zurich. 195 pp. 
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States. (A Study in Nationality and Conflict of Laws.) Introduction by James 
Brown Scotr. American University Studies in International Law and Relations, 
No. 1. Washington, Digest Press, American University Graduate School, 1934. 
xxI + 332 pp. 

A detailed account of the circumstances in which persons of interest to the 
United States may become stateless, together with a brief summary of the conse- 
quences of statelessness and proposals for changes in the nationality laws of the 
United States with a view to the prevention of statelessness. 
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Dr. Sprague, an American, was chief economic adviser to the Bank of England 
before President Roosevelt called him to Washington last year to become economic 
adviser to the United States Treasury. He resigned the latter post in protest 
against the monetary policies of the Administration. In this book he presents 
a brief critical analysis of those policies and an outline of the “ common sense 
policy ’’ which he considers would bring about recovery. 

He criticises the public works policy of the Roosevelt Administration on the 
ground that it may hinder rather than facilitate the reabsorption of the unem- 
ployed in private industry. “A policy of liberal prices for materials and high 
wages for those employed on public works tends to create a situation in which 
construction costs advance to levels which are incompatible with a widespread 
expansion in the private domain for such materials and labour. The notion that 
an increase in the purchasing power of the consumer would contribute materially 
to a recovery in trade is, he considers, subject to the limitation that any such 
increase due to an expansion of governmental expenditure “runs the risk of 
creating a situation in which either this expenditure must go on indefinitely or, 
when it ceases, involve the same problem of readjustment that presents itself 
when Government expenditure is reduced at the close of a war.” 

In Dr. Sprague’s opinion, “ trade recovery requires that business policies be 
directed toward the enlargement of demand under the stimulating influence of 
reductions in costs and in prices, with resultant increase in volume, but without 
any general reduction in wages ”’. Housing is cited as an example of a commodity 
for which a reduction in costs and prices would lead to increased demand and 
volume. 

With a view to the establishment of a monetary system and the determination 
of monetary policies that would yield a dollar of reasonably stable purchasing 
power in the future, Dr. Sprague recommends a return to “an improved inter- 
national gold standard ’’. Certain of the improvements considered desirable are 
indicated. Such a system, in Dr. Sprague’s opinion, would not of itself yield the 
desired degree of stability ; but it would narrow the field within which intelligent 
management must be exercised. 


Steed, Henry Wickham. A Way to Social Peace. Halley Stewart Lecture 1933. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1934. v + 148 pp. 

The author reviews various attempts at creating a “ totalitarian State ”’, such 
as the Communist and Fascist experiments, and points out that they are basically 
incompatible with individual liberty, on which alone social peace can be estab- 
lished. He emphasises not merely the importance of the material welfare of workers, 
but also the need for according them recognition as responsible agents in produc- 
tion by taking them into partnership in the control of industrial concerns. Finally 
he observes that in the conditions of the modern world, the attainment of social 
peace within a nation is dependent on international peace. 
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The author of this interesting book sets out “ to determine why we have failed 
to use machinery properly and to consider the control necessary to make machinery 
serve the needs of society ”. He does not accept the view of the classical economists 
that so-called technological unemployment is purely temporary and that the dis- 
placed workers will soon be reabsorbed. On the contrary, his detailed analysis 
of the relation between technical progress and unemployment leads him to the 
conclusion that mechanisation is sure to cause unemployment in certain circum- 
stances, namely, if population and markets are not expanding rapidly, if real 
wages are not increasing at a sufficiently rapid rate, or if working hours are not 
shortened. The reason for this is that, with stationary real wages and working 
hours, industrial mechanisation causes an increase in owners’ incomes as compared 
with consumers’ incomes, and a decrease in employment per unit of production. 
The proportionate increase in owners’ incomes leads to increased savings and invest- 
ments, which are accompanied by increased employment only so long as population 
or external markets are expanding. If this is not taking place, unemployment 
must result unless steps are taken to maintain the demand for consumers’ goods. 


Terborgh, George. Price Control Devices in NRA Codes. The Brookings Insti- 


tution Pamphlet Series, No. 11. Washington, 1934. 45 pp. 50 cents. 

This study by a member of the staff of the Brookings Institution contains a 
valuable analysis of the more important types of provision for regulating prices 
or controlling production which have been incorporated in the first 250 codes of 
fair competition approved under the National Industrial Recovery Act. The 
provisions involving direct regulation of prices are of three main types : (1) the 
fixing of minimum prices or mark-ups ; (2) prohibitions against selling below indi- 
vidual cost of production ; and (3) open price arrangements. Devices for the control 
of production and productive capacity are regarded as indirect attempts to control 
prices, and examples are given of the main types of provision in operation. The 
book also contains an interesting discussion of the administrative difficulties 
involved in enforcing provisions such as those analysed. 


Thiele, A.,and Goeltzer, K. Deutsche Arbeit im Vierjahresplan. Oldenburg, 
Gerhard Stalling. 128 pp., illustr. 


Thomas, Albert. Istorija Rada u Priéama. Prevala sa Drugog Francuskog 
—— Milica Dunit-TopaLovité. Paris, Bibliothéque d’Education, 1934. 429 pp., 
lustr. 
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Economic Institute. Nr. 8. Haarlem, F. Bohn, 1934. x1 + 361 pp. 
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Vizearra, J. Previsién social. Organizacién médica. Valparaiso, 1938. 225 pp., 
illustr., diagram. 

The Chilean Compulsory Social Insurance Fund has recently reorganised its 
medical service on a new basis: free choice of doctor has been abandoned, and 
insured persons are now treated, as far as possible, by teams of medical officers 
giving consultations at clinics. The new system was worked out and tested at 
Dr. Vizcarra’s clinic in Valparaiso, and this book describes the principles on which 
the system is based and the details of their practical application. The reasons that 
led to the abandonment of free choice of doctor were that under this system simu- 
lation of illness had grown to an alarming extent, that the doctors were over- 
whelmed with work, and often unable to make a proper diagnosis, and that the 
preventive aspect of medicine was neglected. Under the new system, each clinic 
is served by a team of specialists working under a chief medical officer. Applicants 
for treatment are subjected to a preliminary examination designed to eliminate 
persons who are not really ill. They are then referred to the appropriate specialist 
of the team, who makes a complete diagnosis with the aid of a laboratory. The 
preventive work comprises ante-natal care, attendance at confinements, care of 
infants, and campaigns against venereal diseases and cancer. 


Viaamsche Sociale Week. Het Herstel der Sociale Orde. Wolledig Verslag der 
XX° Viaamsche Sociale Week, 1933. 274 pp. 


Wehrsdorfer, Paul. Der Wiritschaftsabgeordnete. Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der juristischen Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 
wissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Thiiringischen Landesuniversitaét in Jena. Jena, 
Robert Brunner, 1934. 85 pp. 


Wittmann, Richard. Strukturwandlungen auf dem Wohnungs-Baumarkt. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftl. Doktorwiirde einer 
Hohen Philosophischen Fakultét der Ruprecht-Karls-Universitat zu Heidelberg. 


71 pp. 


Wéhrmann, Dr. Otto. Das Reichserbhofrecht. Textausgabe mit Erlduterungen 
und Sachregister. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1934. vi + 206 pp. 

Contains the text of the important German Act of September 1933 on the 
inheritance of farms, and the subsequent Orders issued in connection with it. 
In his commentaries on the different paragraphs, the author has not only inter- 
preted the provisions of the Act, but has also sought to show their purpose and 
importance and the intentions of the legislator. 


Woll, Matthew, and Walling, William English. Our Neat Step — A National 
Economic Policy. Foreword by William Green. New York, London, Harper, 
1934. x + 199 pp. 

This book represents an effort to formulate the national economic policy long 
demanded by American labour and other organisations, and incidentally to show 
the relation of that policy to “ the New Deal”’. The authors examine the causes 
of the economic depression and attribute the deficiency in mass purchasing power 
to the unequal distribution of excessive profits. They put forth various suggestions 
to effect a better distribution of wealth by means of evolutionary measures as 
opposed to revolutionary ones. Graduated taxation of wealth and death duties 
would, in their opinion, serve to even out the existing inequalities of wealth, and, 
in view of the fact that it is the wage-earning classes that contribute the bulk 
of the domestic purchasing power, they suggest that the nation should plan a 
policy calculated to check the piling up of excessive incomes by controlling the 
investment of profits, raising wage rates faster than prices, reducing hours of work 
without reducing wages, and providing work for the unemployed. 

The authors discuss the National Recovery Act from different points of view 
and observe that, although it is an emergency measure, any of its features which 
may prove to be effective could be made permanent. 
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